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Get the “Promotion of the Month’, International's 
newest merchandising service for b: ikers. It’s de signed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals’’ into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘“‘Bakerv-Proved” flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


PLLING COMPANY 








* "Trade Mark 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 


























**Hold it, Eddie! Mrs. Snodgrass says she wanted 


ToAan~ 
HENDERSON the chocolate layer on the bottom, then the white...” 


















Our cartoon this month is dedicated to all the patient, understanding 
bakers of America. Hope you'll like it enough to put it up in your shop. 
Have you ever used American Beauty Cake Flour? It’s one of the 
top performers in the Russell-Miller line of quality bakery flours. 
You'll like the way American Beauty handles in the shop. You'll like 


the high, light, “‘customer-pleasing” cakes it turns out. Ask your jobber 


or Russell-Miller representative about American Beauty Cake Flour. 
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Contacts with Foreign Business Representatives 
Direct Foreign Banking Connections 

Current Credit Information on Foreign Buyers 
Expert Analyses of Foreign Markets 

Financing of Export Operations 

Constant Check on Foreign Exchange Rates 
Translations in All Major Languages 

Fast Collections and Foreign Exchange Transactions 


City National's experienced Foreign Department staff is 
eager to help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Depart- 
ment soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Fust Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Marsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texes 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 





upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOUBRS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 


nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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.Use Bemis Burlap Bags! 


Burlap Bag prices are low. 





They are multi-trip bags . . . every reuse cuts the cost still 


more. And Bemis quality burlap gives you maximum reuse. 


That’s why you can shave costs with Bemis Burlap Bags. 








® 
P.S. Supplies are excellent, too. The ' 
jute situation overseas shows you can e : 1 S PIA BAC ay | 
base your long-term plans on burlap. 4, (aw 
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THE QUALITY and specifications of all 
CERESOTA Flours shipped from Standard’s 
large, up-to-the-minute Minneapolis mill 
are double-checked (as at all Standard mills) 
in a fully-equipped, expertly-manned con- 
trol laboratory. Whatever your flour needs, : 
this rigid testing policy helps win your _— 
ever-increasing trust in the name CERESOTA. 


vom fandard can delive 
~The flour you want! 


At every step of Standard service— 
wheat buying, storage, milling, testing, 
sales—we make this our key thought: 

Our aim is not simply to “sell flour,” but 
to deliver the flour that you want each 
time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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@ You'll like Chase consumer-size paper flour bags. 
The paper is gleaming white and fine textured! It pro- 
vides the ideal base for the sharp, colorful printing of 
your brand name! Chase flour bags stimulate sales 


because their arresting appearance appeals to con- 


i 


sumers! Made in standard sizes and shapes and espe- 
cially adaptable to automatic closing devices. For 
complete information, write us today. Your Chase 


Salesman will be glad to show samples. 
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=\ CHASE Bac comPaNy 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Cream Loaf Flour—one of the largest selling 


brands of bakery flour in America. 
Count on Cream Loaf, day after day and season after season, 
to measure right up to your baking skill. 
Put Cream Loaf on your wext flour order. 


If you would like an adequate sample of Cream Loaf Flour, 


tell your Commander-Larabee representative, or write us. 
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. Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 






GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Price Support Controversy Looms 





CONGRESS SPLIT INTO TWO 
GROUPS ON SUPPORT ISSUE 





New Agriculture Secretary Faces Serious Problems in 


Developing Program in View of Division on 
High Rigid vs. Flexible Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—FEven before the 
oath of office was administered to the 
new President, basic earth-faults in 
the structure of the new administra- 
tion were making their appearance. 

While not making the sensational 
headlines surrounding other cabinet 
posts, Ezra Taft Benson, new secretary 
of agriculture, looms as a figure of 
great controversy as he forms the 
policies he sees needed for U.S. agri- 
culture 

The agricultural economy as rep- 
resented in Congress is divided with- 
out regard for party lines into two 
major forces. One group is made up 
of those favoring maintenance and 
even extension of the high rigid level 
of price support for storable com- 
modities. At the present time the 
farm law provides through the 1954 
crops not less than 90% of parity 
support for wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and peanuts. The high 
support advocates, including Senators 
Milton Young (R., N.D.) and Edward 
Thye (R., Minn.) have expressed their 
adherence to the high support tech- 
nique and Sen. Young started the 
ball rolling when he introduced for 
himself and Sen. Richard Russell (D., 
Ga.) an amendment to the farm act 
which would require a 90° of parity 
support line for oats, rye and barley. 

Not to be outdone on the high price 
support front, Rep. Harold O. Lovre 
(R., S.D.) has introduced parallel 
legislation but would add soybeans 
and grain sorghums to the 90° sup- 
port program. 

Proponents of this high support 
schedule insist that since the basic 
commodities have been distinguished 
in part from nonbasics because they 
can be held in storage, these addi- 
tional grain and oil seed crops should 
be entitled to the same support as 
the six basic crops. 

During his examination by the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee last week, 
Mr. Benson agreed that there was 
some parallel between those crops 
because of their storability, but he 
did not commit himself to agreement 
that they should be supported at the 
high level of 90% of parity. 


Favor Flexible Theory 


Standing in opposition to the bi- 
partisan group advocating high level 
of supports is an equally forceful bi- 
partisan group led by Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.) and Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N.M.), who see in 
a high rigid level of supports for 
the farm commodities the eventual 
destruction of the farm program as 
it has existed for nearly 20 years. 

These two senators have been 
aligned for the flexible or escalator 
theory of farm price supports since 
the passage of the farm act of 1948 
when the Republicans’ controlled 
Congress. That law, known as the 
Aiken Act, had the assistance of 
Sen. Anderson in the original draft- 


ing when he was secretary of agri- 
culture. Subsequently when the Dem- 
ocrats regained control of Congress 
in the 8lst session, Sen. Anderson 
led in the rewriting of the Aiken 
Act but retained the basic principle 
of the flexible law. 

During the examination of Mr. 
Benson before the Senate committee 
last week, when he was pressed by 
Sen. Young for a statement that he 
would under his discretionary author- 
ity boost the price support line for 
oats, barley and rye to 90% of par- 
ity—a commitment he refused to 
make—it was Sen. Anderson who in- 
tervened to check the pressure from 
the North Dakota Republican. 

Sen. Anderson acknowledged the 
pledge of Gen. Eisenhower during the 
campaign to maintain a 90% support 
level for the basic crops through 1954 

a condition which is written into 
the law and which he will be sworn 
to uphold. However, Sen. Anderson 
expressed doubt that Gen. Eisenhower 
or the Republican party had _ re- 
pudiated the flexible price support 
theory of the Aiken-Anderson legis- 
lation, and he went on to quote a 
statement made later by Gen. Eisen- 
hower in another major farm address 
during the last campaign at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

In his analysis of the Eisenhower 
and Republican party position on the 
farm act, Sen. Anderson expressed to 
the committee approximately the 
same comments he made earlier this 
year before the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation corvention at Se- 
attle. At that time he quoted from 
the Eisenhower Memphis speech the 
following: “Here and now let me 
say to you what I have said to farm- 
ers everywhere. I stand behind the 
price support laws now on the books. 
This includes the amendment to the 
basic farm act, approved by both 
parties in Congress, to continue 
through 1954 the price support on 
basic commodities at 90% of parity.’ 

In commenting on that speech to 
the AFBF, Sen. Anderson said, “I 
presume he meant what he said—that 
he is for the basic farm act. That is 
the Agricultural Act of 1948 as 
amended by the Agricultural Act of 
1949 whose principal authors were 
Sen. Aiken and myself. That act pro- 
vides for flexible price supports on 
a mandatory basis for basic com- 
modities at levels between 75 and 90% 
of parity. I hope that Congress really 
gives that act a chance to have a 
fair trial.” 

While he presided over the session 
of the Senate committee as chair- 
man, Sen. Aiken did not enter into 
this discussion of the farm act, but 
since he was identified by Sen. An- 
derson as an author of the flexible 
price support theory and uttered no 
objection, it seems clear that he has 
not altered his public position in 
favor of the escalator theory of sup- 
ports. 

There in brief is the shape of 
things to come in Congress 21s Mr. 





Benson faces the duty of writing a 
farm program for the new adminis- 
tration. In the Senate he has a divi- 
sion cutting across party lines, with 
Senators Young and Russell, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, fighting for 90% 
of parity support for not only the 
basic crops but for additional crops, 
while the same Republican-Demo- 
cratic alignment of equal strength 
stands for flexible supports. 


No Embarrassing Commitments 


Mr. Benson takes over without 
having made any embarrassing com- 
mitments as to his policy regarding 
the controversy, but it was broadly 
assumed by observers of the Benson 
testimony—and on the basis of his 
reported personal attitude—that he 
inclines to the Aiken-Anderson side 
of the issue. 

On the House side of Congress, he 
does not appear to face the bipartisan 
division peculiar to the Senate. In 
the House the influential leaders of 
both parties appear committed to a 
high level of support for the basic 
commodities but unlikely to favor 
extension of that mandatory high 
level of support to such other stor- 


(Continued on page 'o) 





Progress Noted 
in Fighting 
15B Wheat Rust 


FARGO, N.D.—While much prog- 
ress has been made no real solution 
has been found to the problem of 
race 15B stem rust, reports at the 
grain rust review meeting Jan. 9 in- 
dicated. 

Participating in the program were 
plant scientists from the U.S., Mexi- 
co and Canada. 

Some partially resistant varieties 
of wheat have been developed, it was 
reported, and they may be released 
to growers shortly. However, the 
scientists said they lack many de- 
sired features and would be for tem- 
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porary use only. 

Chemical control offers the best 
possibilities for temporarily halting 
15B, it was reported. New fungicides 
and antibiotics have been tested, but 
research men are not yet ready to 
give full approval of the method un- 
til more is learned about it. At pres- 
ent, chemical control is too costly, 
and little is known of the chemicals’ 
effect on the plants. Scientists are 
interested in perfecting chemicals 
that will stick to the plant, kill 
rust and still not injure the wheat. 

W. E. Brentzel, chairman of the 
department of plant pathology at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
reported on tests with fungicides 
that raised test weight of grain, 
boosted yields and reduced rust in- 
fection. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, chief of plant 
pathology at the University of Min- 
nesota, told the gathering that the 
menace of new and more virulent 
strains of rust will continue as long 
as states on the eastern seaboard let 
barberry bushes grow unhindered. 

There is no question, he said, but 
that 15B rust had its’ breeding 
ground in the East. In one 40-ft. radi- 
us in Pennsylvania, bordering a bar- 
berry area, 43 different races of rust 

some of them brand now—were 
isolated, Dr. Stakman said. 

“It's just a question of how soon 
some of those spores follow the route 
of 15B to the Southwest and then in- 
to our wheat areas to plague us,” he 
declared. 

Dr. Stakman warned that 15B is 
a complex race of many different 
strains. Wheat resistant to one 
strain may be susceptible to another 
strain in the same 15B family, he 
said. 





General Mills, Inc., to Dismantle 
3,600-Sack ‘C’ Mill at Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. The Sperry 
Division of General Mills, Inc., has 
closed its 3,600-sack “C” mill. The 
plant will be dismantled within the 
coming two months, it was an- 
nounced. The mill was closed Jan. 14. 

E. O. Boyer, president of the divi- 
sion, said the mill is being closed and 
dismantled because of the dcteriora- 
tion of the export flour market. The 
“C” mill was used principally for the 
production of export grades of flour. 

“The disappearance of the China 
market, inability to compete with 
Canada and Australia due to the ex- 
cess of domestic wheat prices over 
world wheat prices, failure of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy to correct that situation, and 
foreign dollar shortages all have 
combined to curtail flour exports 


from the Pacific Northwest,” Mr. 
Boyer explained. 

The “C” mill has been operated 
about one half of capacity for the 
past year or two. It was one of three 


units operated in Tacoma and the 
two remaining units have a combined 
capacity of approximately 8,000 sacks 
daily. 

The mill is the second that Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has closed for dis- 
mantling within the past two months. 
Its 4,000-sack plant at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., was closed Dec. 1, 1952. 





FLOUR SHIPMENT MADE 
IN BARRELS 


BUFFALO—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has completed shipment of a 5,000- 
bbl. order of flour to Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, from its Buffalo mill. The flour, 
as requested by the buyer, was 
packed in wooden barrels—something 
that hasn’t happened in this milling 
center for years. It took 18 railroad 
cars to move the flour to the East 
Coast for ocean shipment. 
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GRAIN SANITATION PROGRAM 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SOFT WHEAT GROUP ENDORSES 





Winter Meeting of National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
Features Full Discussion of FDA Campaign, 
and Need of Cooperation 


LOUISVILLE-—The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., at its one-day 
meeting held at the Brown Hotel 
Jan. 16 went on record to pledge 
its support to the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration’s grain sanitation pro- 
gram. 

The entire afternoon was devoted 
to a discussion of grain sanitation, 
with some specialists taking part in 
a panel discussion. After all sides of 
the grain sanitation program had 
been talked over, the members voted 
unanimously to pledge the support of 
the association and the individual 
members to FDA. 

Remarks heard during and follow- 
ing the meeting indicated that mem- 
bers felt it was the most instruc- 
tive and worth while meeting that 
the organization has ever held. 

Stowe Moody, Charlotte, N.C., 
president of the association, presided 
at both sessions. At the morning 
session, Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., reported on the activities of the 
Wheat Flour Institute in its educa- 
tional campaign designed to increase 
the consumption of wheat flour and 
other cereal products. His address 
was illustrated with projection slides. 

Mr. Yost was followed by W. T. 
York, Nashville, who presented a re- 
port, also illustrated by slides, on the 
program of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute in 12 southeastern states. This 
organization is using daily and week- 
ly newspaper advertising in addition 
to radio and television commercial 
announcements, and also supplying 


materials to teachers of home eco- 
nomics. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was the final 
speaker on the morning program. 
He discussed federation business to 
some extent but dwelt chiefly with 
the new Republican administration in 
Washington. He said that it is the 
feeling of business men generally that 
the Eisenhower administration will 
be conducted on a business-like basis. 

Mr. Steen indicated the belief that 
some modifications will be made to 
the Taft-Hartley Act to make it 
more workable. He also discussed 
taxes, foreign aid, federal expendi- 
tures, the export problem and the 
proposed budget. 

At the luncheon Mr. Moody intro- 
duced Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, a past presi- 
dent of the federation; Ralph C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, current MNF 
president; and Clark Yager, formerly 
with the Ballard & Ballard division 
of Pillsbury Mills, but now is rep- 
resenting Pillsbury in the West as a 
buyer. Mr. Moody also paid high 
tribute to Paul Marshall, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., for his 
tireless efforts in behalf of the or- 
ganization. 

A nominating committee to select 
candidates for three places on the 
organization's board of directors was 
appointed by Mr. Moody. Named to 








Sylvester J. Meyers 








John R. Murray 


CHICAGO BOARD OFFICIALS—Sylvester J. Meyers, president of Arcady 


Farms Milling Co., Chicago, has been elected to the presidency of the Chicago 


Board of Trade. A member of the board since 1935, he has been an active par- 


ticipant in its affairs during the past decade, serving as a director for five 


years from 1944 through 1948, as second vice president in 1949 and as first 


vice president in 1950 and 1951. Mr. Meyers has spent most of his business 
life in the grain and allied trades. Following two years with the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad at Winnipeg, he joined the Clover Leaf Milling Co., Buffalo, 


as assistant traflic manager. In 1921 he came to Chicago as traffic manager 
for the Arcady Farms Milling Co. In 1942 he was elected to the vice presidency 
and three years later he became a director and assumed the presidency of 
Arcady late last year. John R. Murray, with Quaker Oats Co., was reelected 
first vice president of the Board of Trade, and Julius Mayer, executive vice 
president of the Continental Grain Co., was chosen second vice president. 


the committee were W. Floyd Mc- 
Rae, Evansville, Ind.; E. J. Long, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Kivlighan, 
Staunton, Va.; Corliss Watkins, 
Smithfield, Ky., and A. Y. Cottrell, 
Lenoir, N.C. 

A panel of recognized authorities 
on grain sanitation was a feature 
of the afternoon session which had 
as its main topic the grain sanita- 
tion program. Allen Q. Moore, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., was moderator for 
the discussion and other panel mem- 
bers were Ralph Brown, H. C. Alt- 
mansberger, Igleheart Brothers Di- 
vision of General Foods Corp., G. B. 
Lehker of Purdue University. Also 
taking part in the discussion were 
T. H. Parks of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Herman King of Michi- 
gan State College; D. P. Rodregues, 
Ek. H. Holmes and D. B. Baxter. 

Mr. Lehker presented a “chalk 
talk” in which he drew buildings, in- 
sects and other pictures to show 
very clearly the damage done by 
grain insects. He also offered many 
suggestions about how insect infesta- 
tions in grain could be prevented 
with the use of insecticides. 

Mr. Parks, in his brief talk, said 
that the program of grain sanita- 
tion in grain had been developing 
for two years and that it was not a 
question of why but how. He cited 
the progress made by the dairy prod- 
ucts industry in a similar sanitation 
program several years ago. He said 
that the direction and leadership for 
the grain sanitation program must 
come from the top and work down 
to the grain producer. 

It was stated during the discus- 
sion that the country elevator oper- 
ator appears to be putting up consid- 
erable resistance to the progress of 
the grain sanitation program. 

It was agreed that the grain sani- 
tation program to succeed, must have 
the active cooperation of all phases 
of the cereals industry from the 
producer to the processor. A few 
speakers referred to the “clean-up” 
campaign thta the Kansas Wheat 
Quality Council has been conducting 
for the past few years, with the co- 
operation of the agricultural exten- 
campaign that the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. It was _ stated 
that marked improvement has been 
shown in that state through the 
educational program that has been 
conducted. 

Millers in the Piedmont region, 
realizing the seriousness of the pro- 
gram, met last fall and appointed 
a committee to investigate the prob- 
lem and recommend a program. 
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LOUISVILLE EXCHANGE 
ELECTS MURRY COHEN 


LOUISVILLE—Murry Cohen, di- 
rector of grain purchasing and grain 
products sales of Joseph E. Seagram 
& Sons, Inc., was elected president of 
the Louisville Board of Trade at the 
annual meeting of the exchange. He 
was formerly vice president. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
clude S. W. Brown, vice president; 
James P. Haynes, executive secre- 
tary; W. E. Morrow, treasurer, and 
K. B. Wilhelmi, assistant treasurer. 
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AACC SECTION TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS The January 
meeting of the Northwest Section, 
American Association of Cereal] 
Chemists will be held at Dayton’s 
Sky Room Jan. 30. W. F. Schroeder 
of the research department of the 
Humko Co., Memphis, Tenn., will be 
the speaker. His topic will be, “Short- 
enings—Past and Present.’”’ A lunch- 
eon will precede his address. 
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H. R. DIERCKS APPOINTED 
TO CARGILL GRAIN POST 


MINNEAPOLIS —H. R. Diercks 
has been appointed merchandising 
manager of the grain division of Car- 
gill, Inc., it was announced by Erwin 
E. Kelm, vice president of the com- 
pany’s grain division. 

Mr. Diercks will move to the ad- 
ministrative office at Wayzata, Minn., 
from St. Louis, where he has been 
regional manager of Cargill's south- 
ern region as well as manager of 
the company’s St. Louis office. 

Clifford M. Roberts, Jr., presently 
manager of Cargill's Louisville of- 
fice, will succeed Mr. Diercks as 
manager of the southern region, and 
Donald W. Kleitsch, assistant to Mr. 
Diercks, will become manager of the 
St. Louis office. 

Addison Douglass of the Cargill 
Chicago office replaces Mr. Roberts 
as manager at Louisville. 
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OHIO SHORT COURSE SET 
FOR MILLING PERSONNEL 


COLUMBUS—tTwo intensive short- 
term training courses will be offered 
this spring by the College of Agri- 
culture, Ohio State University, for 
employees of elevators, farm supply 
firms, feed and flour millers, grain 
brokers and related businesses. 

The first course, from March 30 to 
April 3, will cover the administra- 
tion and operation of farm supply 
merchandising, and_ will include 
budgeting, inventory control, busi- 
ness law, credits and_ collections, 
salesmanship and advertising and 
bulk handling of feed and fertilizer. 

The second course, from April 6 
to 10, will deal with futures and 
cash markets, government regulation, 
grain records and inventory con- 
trol, finance, terminal operations, 
weather and business, equipment de- 
sign and maintenance, elevator ca- 
pacity and factors in margins. 

The courses are being sponsored 
by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Ohio Farmers Grain 
& Supply Assn., Ohio Equity Ex- 
change Co., Ohio Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn., and OSU's College 
of Agriculture. 
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AOM DISTRICT MEETING 
ROANOKE, VA. The regular 
spring meeting of the Southeastern 
District, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be held at Hotel Roan- 
oke Feb. 13-14. 
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Ralph D. Ward, 63, 
Baking Leader, Dies 
After Auto Crash 


NEW YORK Ralph Detmar 
Ward, 63, president of Drake Baker- 
ies, Inc., Brooklyn, and prominent 


throughout his life for service to the 
American baking industry, died here 
Jan. 17 

One of the outstanding personali- 
ties of the baking industry of this 
era and a leader in the affairs of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking, Mr. 
Ward succumbed at St. Luke's Hos- 





Ralph D. Ward 


pital as the result of an automobile 
collision the previous week 

A firm believer in the value of 
business associations, among the va- 
rious capacities in which he served 
actively during his career were as 
president and a governor of the ABA, 
director of the AIB, and as one of 
the organizers and first presidents of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York. He 
served as chairman of the national 
affairs committee of the ABA until 
last vear. He was also a director of 
the Borden Co., New York. 

A considerable portion of his time 
during World War II was devoted to 
serving his industry .in Washington, 
as chairman of the baking industry 
advisory committee to the War Pro- 
duction Board, chairman of the bak- 
ing incustry committee to the Office 
of Price Administration, and chair- 
man of the war committee of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. Ward was the son of the late 
George S. Ward, one of the founders 
of the Ward Baking Co., and the 
grandson of Hugh Ward, who entered 
the baking business in 1849 with a 
small shop here. 

Born in Pittsburgh Jan. 12, 
Mr. Ward was educated at Pawling 
School, Pawling, N.Y., and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he was 
associated with Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity and from which he was 
graduated in 1912 with a degree in 
business economics. From World War 
I, he emerged as a major in the chem- 
ical warfare service, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

Ralph Ward started his spectacular 
career in the receiving department of 
his father’s firm, storing flour sacks. 
He was elected a director of the Ward 
Baking Co. in 1922, resigning in 1924 
when the company was sold to other 


1890, 
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interests. He became president of 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., in August of 
the same year. In addition to its 


Brooklyn headquarters, the large 
cake baking firm has plants in Provi- 
dence and Boston. 

Mr. Ward is survived by his widow, 
Evelyn, whom he married May 18, 
1922, a son, Malcolm D. Ward, and a 
granddaughter, Christine Jane Ward, 
as well as two sisters, Mrs. Garnet 
Wood and Mrs. Eleanor Goodrich. 
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BERT COLLINS APPOINTED 

ST. LOUIS — The appointment of 
Bert Collins as manager of its St. 
Louis office has been announced by 
Lamson Bros. of Chicago. Mr. Col- 
lins, recently retired from Checker- 
board Elevator Co., St. Lonis, h 
spent most of his life in the grain 
business. He succeeds Harry E. Leon 
ard, who died Jan. 12. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION 


MEN HEAR ABOUT PANS 

CHICAGO--Ted Lauder, assistant 
sales manager of the Ekco Products 
Co., Chicago, told of ‘“‘New Develop- 
ments in Baking Pans” at the regu- 
lar monthly dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at 
the Civie Opera Bldg., Chicago, Jan. 
14. Around 50 persons attended. 

Mr. Lauder traced the _ historical 
background of baking pans, carrying 
them up to present day uses. The first 
pans, he said, originated for practical 
use in Egypt around 4000 B.C. The 
forerunner of modern baking pans 
appeared in Vienna, Austria, in 1803. 
Single pans with a pronounced conical 
shape were used to bake commercial 
breads of many types for Vienna eat- 
ing places. “Strip” pans, or single 
pans combined into rows, first ap- 
peared in the eariy 1900's. 

Pans today can be made in any 
size and shape from a variety of ma- 
terials, to suit a baker’s exact needs, 
Mr. Lauder pointed out. Presently, 
only three metals are being utilized to 
any great extent. These are 4x tin, 
aluminized steel and aluminum. Re- 
cent developments in pans are: Nest- 
ing adapters for Pullman pan sets; a 
perma-wrap drop cover for Pullman 
pan drop covers, which prevents the 
inner wrap from loosening up and 
pulling away from the bandiron in the 





rim; convex ends; and convex bot- 
toms. 
Mr. Lauder also discussed various 


equipment used in automatic opera- 
tions, including moulder panners, de-: 
panners, mechanical and magnetic 
pan groupers, and mechanical and 
magnetic Pullman pan cover de-lid- 
ders. He also lauded the development 
of the use of aluminum foil, which is 
iabricated into a pan that serves as 
a bake pan and consumer package. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for Feb. 11. 
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J. W. STURROCK NAMED TO 
PILLSBURY BAKERY POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. W. Sturrock 
has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of flour sales for the bakery 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
George Pillsbury, vice president, has 
announced. 

Mr. Sturrock, who has been with 
the company since 1927, will be work- 
ing with E. A. Larson, flour sales 
manager. They are responsible for 
the sales of bakery flours east of the 
Rockies and for durum and industrial 
products. 

F. A. Weyrauch, formerly the 
sales clerk in Pillsbury’s New York 
office, has been appointed to replace 
Mr. Sturrock as assistant to A. L. 
Ingram, New York district manager. 
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At MNissvon Hills Country Club 
Kansas City Nissour 


TESTIMONIAL OF APPRECIATION—For his “long, loyal work in behalf of 
the milling industry,” for his “old-fashioned devotion to the highest principles 
of good fellowship in business,” and for his “unassuming, constructive contri- 
bution” to their thought and action over many productive, happy years,” 38 
men associated with Ralph C. Sowden in the industry signed this illuminated 
testimonial, which was presented to him at a dinner meeting held in the 
Mission Hills Country Club at Kansas City, Mo., Jan 9. The occasion was Mr. 
Sowden’s 70th birthday anniversary. He has been renominated for the position 
of president of the Millers National Federation. 





St. Louis Exchange Holds Annual 
Meeting, Notes Peak Trade Volume 


ST. LOUIS — The Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis in 1952 established 
a new volume record, handling a to- 
tal of 101,681,504 bu. grain, Donald 
W. Kleitsch, president of the ex- 
change, reported recently at the ex- 
change’s 116th annual meeting. 

“For the first time in our history, 
our volume has not only reached, but 
has exceeded the total of 100 million 
bushels of grain,’”’ Kleitsch announced. 
“This year’s total exceeds by some 
8,600,000 bushels our previous record 
set in 1951. We have now set new 
volume records in three of the last 
four years.” 

He said that corn receipts aggre- 
gating 49,400,000 bu. were the largest 
ever received here, topping by some 
8 million bushels the previous record 
established in 1950. Wheat receipts 
came to 35 million. 

“Certainly, the new record testifies 
to the vitality of our 116-year-old 
exchange, and to the efficient and 
aggressive operations of our own 
members who made possible this tre- 
mendous volume,” Kleitsch stated. 

“While we are recounting our ac- 
complishments—we must not lose 
sight of the fact that we still face 
many problems in the years to come. 
Much of our volume in recent years 


has been directly attributable to the 
export demand for grain. We must 
recognize that many of the foreign 
countries to which our grain has been 
shipped have increased their own 
grain production tremendously since 
the end of World War II. As this 
trend continues, the present high ex- 
port demand will undoubtedly de- 
cline. 

“Therefore, we must turn our at- 
tention to increasing our domestic 
market as well as, perhaps, thinking 
in terms of improving our competi- 
tive position as regards export m1: 
kets. 

“But, by and large, our most se- 
rious problem at this time is the gov- 
ernment’s grain sanitation program 
under the Federal Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Act, for its enforcement affects 
the very basis of handling, storing 
and processing grain. We in the grain, 
flour, and feed trades are thoroughly 
sympathetic with the objectives of 
this program of improving sanitation 
in our commodities. However, we are 
concerned deeply over the confusion 
to which our industries have been sub 
jected due to the enforcement and 
administration of the program.” 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
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1953 OF FICERS—The Merchants Exchange of St. Louis elected officers for 
1953 at its 116th annual meeting held recently. New officers are being con- 
gratulated by Donald W. Kleitsch of Cargill, Inc. (third from left). From 
the left are: Edward S. Deibel, Elam Grain Co., second vice president; Ross 
A. Woolsey, Jr., Blanton Co., president; Mr. Kleitsch and R. Hal Dean, 
Ralston Purina Co., first vice president. 





Feed Dealers National Assn., was the 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting, 
held in the Park Plaza Hotel. 

Calling on his audience to “examine 
carefully the hopeless and hopeful 
predictions of the future,” Bowden 
said, “‘we must hurry along the road 
of good predictions to reach a world 
where living is truly worthwhile.” 

“America is on the verge of the 
greatest spiritual renaissance in all 
history,” Mr. Bowden asserted. “We 
have hope that we will outpace dis- 
aster and win to the coveted goal.” 

Pointing out that America’s popu- 
lation is expected to reach at least 
190 million persons by 1975, Mr. Bow- 
den said this will require a 30 to 35% 
increase in food production, not only 
to feed the new millions, but also to 
feed our present population better.” 
This increased yield must be on prac- 
tically the same acreage as now in 
use, he said, as there is virtually no 
more available useful land. 

“Even with as substantial a food 
intake as 3,000 calories per person 
per day, our grain crops alone, if 
used directly as human food, could 
support 400 million people,” he de- 
clared. 

“Research men are digging con- 
fidently for new miracles. Now we 
are told by scientists that we are 
within one or two years of successful 
commercial hybrid sorghums, and 
perhaps within five years of other 
hybrid grain crops. 

“We are on the verge of discover- 
ing the secret of photosynthesis, the 
process by which all organic food is 
made by radiant energy of the sun. 
Once discovered, it would free man- 
kind forever from the age-old night- 
mare of hunger. 

“There are hopeful signs every- 
where. Tomorrow is being built upon 
the dreams of decent and quiet men. 
Within these men, today, is stirring 
some new sense of spiritual resurrec- 
tion, some first glimpse of a great 
and good tomorrow that is coming 
within our reach at last.” 

Eldred A. Cayce, vice president of 
Ralston Purina Co. and a past presi- 
dent of the exchange, acted as toast- 
master. 


Officers Chosen 


The St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
met jointly with the exchange and 
conducted its annual election of offi- 


cers at the dinner. Elected for 1953 
were: President, S. J. Schuster, Nel- 
lis Feed Co.; first vice president, E. F. 
Hugo, Illinois Grain Corp.; second 
vice president, E. B. Scanlon, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., and secretary- 
treasurer, Walter J. Krings, Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis. 

Nominees for 1953 officers of the 
exchange who will be elected on the 
floor of the exchange on Jan. 21 were 
introduced. These are: President, 
Ross A. Woolsey, Jr., the Blanton Co., 
first vice president, R. Hal Dean, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., and second vice pres- 
ident, Edward S. Deibel, Elam Grain 
Co. New directors to be elected are: 
S. J. Schuster, Nellis Feed Co.; Kurt 
Horn, Continental Grain Co.; E. B. 
Scanlon, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
and Arthur H. Davis, Lowell Hoit & 
Co. 

Among the guests attending the an- 
nual meeting were: Carl E. Bostrom, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade; 
Warren E. Root, president, Kansas 
City Board of Trade; W. W. Dewey, 
president, Peoria Board of Trade; A. 
C. Koch, president, Illinois Grain 
Dealers Assn.; A. E. McInerney, com- 
missioner, Grain Warehouse Depart- 
ment of Missouri; Oliver D. Meyer, 
president, East St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce; George C. Smith, presi- 
dent, St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Stillman J. Stanard, di- 
rector of agriculture-designate, State 
of Illinois. 
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BEMIS CONSOLIDATES TWO 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK—tThe Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. has consolidated two sales offices 
in New York into one administrative 
unit, effective the first of the year. 
The New York sugar bag sales divi- 
sion has merged with the company’s 
New York general sales division, the 
consolidated organization retaining 
the latter designation. 

Under this reorganization the for- 
mer manager of the New York gen- 
eral sales division, R. Highley, be- 
came administrative assistant to F. V. 
Deaderick, Bemis’ director of eastern 
operations with headquarters in New 
York. He is responsible for adminis- 
trative matters in the New York of- 
fice, including supervision of the bur- 








lap piece goods department there. 

F. L. Munger has been appointed 
sales manager of the reorganized 
New York general sales division. J. G. 
Barnes, who was manager of the 
Bemis New York sugar bag sales divi- 
sion since it was organized in 1941, 
announced his retirement effective 
Jan. 1. He had 31 years of service with 
Bemis, most of the time being spent 
in sales capacities of an executive 
nature. He started with the company 
in Boston in 1921 as a salesman with 
all of New England as his territory, 
and was sales manager of the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn plant from 1931 to 
1941. 
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Bemis Sponsors 
New Comic Book 


ST. LOUIS—An educational comic 
book showing that productivity is the 
key to America’s prosperity has been 
announced as the fifth in a series of 
similar booklets sponsored by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. in the interest of bet- 
ter economic education in America. 

“A Better Life for You” is a stand- 
ard size comic book in color, telling 
the story of how machines put more 
men to work, how more production 
per man per hour means lower costs, 
and how better productivity makes 
a better life for everyone through 
lower prices, higher wages, shorter 
hours, more profits and more 
jobs. 

Earlier booklets in the series have 
covered such subjects as_ inflation, 
the citizen’s responsibility for good 
government and community zrowth, 
and how to understand political is- 
sues. 

Working in cooperation with Har- 
vey Publications, Inc., of New York, 
Bemis has developed these booklets 
as an aid to other businesses and or- 
ganizations in their own employee 
education programs. Further infor- 
mation about this program, including 
sample comic books and price lists, 
may be obtained from either Harvey 
Publications, Inc., Information Com- 
ics Division, New York 23, N.Y., or 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 











Emerson C, Trim 


APPOINTED—After 16 years with 
the Standard Milling Co. and with 
considerable experience in merchan- 
dising, Emerson C. Trim has been 
appointed Chicago division manager 
of the grocery products division of the 
Standard Milling Co. His headquar- 
ters will be at 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 
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J. W. Gilges 


TRANSFERRED—J. W. Gilges, for- 
merly of the Commander-Larabee di- 
vision of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, has been transferred to 
the W. J. Small division in Kansas 
City, where he will assist Loyd M. 
Faris, director of sales for the Small 
division. Mr. Gilges joined ADM in 
1939 as a member of its Commander- 
Larabee sales force in Kansas City. 
He moved to Minneapolis in 1950, 
when he was named central states 
sales manager of the flour division. 
Mr. Gilges, a native of Kansas City 
and a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, served with a fighter group 
of the 20th Air Force during World 
War II. 





PRODUCTION MEN DISCUSS 
STAGES IN BREAD BAKING 


NEW YORK—A stimulating meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., was held Jan. 5 
at the George Washington Hotel, 
with more than 100 interested listen- 
ers and participants present. 

The subject was “Long and Short 
Bake of White Bread”; the speakers, 
Raymond Bohn, consultant, on the 
technical side and Ear] Palmer, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., on the practical 
angles. Peter Pirrie, Bakers Week- 
ly, was moderator and the meeting 
was in charge of Edward Kowalyck, 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., president, with 
Tyler Stevens, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., general chairman. 

Bread is baked, Mr. Bohn said, 
when its innermost interior has a 
resilient structure which enables the 
crumb to return to its original form 
after being compressed; when the 
outside is caramelized to an attractive 
color and when its moisture content 
does not exceed the legal limit of 
38%. He then covered the reactions 
to the materials in it during baking 
processes. 

Mr. Palmer outlined the three 
stages in baking a loaf of bread 
the first, the period of expansion 
when the yeast is killed, the second 
which continues until the starch is 
gelatinized and the third from there 
on until the loaf is properly baked, 
which is assumed to be when the 
crumb temperature has stabilized at 
210°. 

He said that to decrease the baking 
period more sugar and/or milk could 
be added, or convection currents 
could be produced in the oven to 
force the heat between the pans or, 
a third way, to use higher tempera- 
tures. 

He warned that when the baking 
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time is changed increased fermenta- 
tion adjustments must be considered 
with increased pan proof. A change 
in the drying out stage, he felt, has 
the most effect on the characteristics 
of the finished product. He recom- 
mended the type of bake to fit mar- 
ket demands. 
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CHICAGO EXCHANGE HOST 
TO 4-H PROJECT CHAMPS 


The Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently had as its guests 16 young 
men-—two from each of eight differ- 
ent states—who had been adjudged 
as “state winners” in the grain mar- 
keting project conducted by the 4-H 
organization and sponsored jointly by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Co- 
operative Extension Service and the 
National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work. 

Participating in the 1952 program 
were eight state 4-H organizations: 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, Col- 
orado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Besides the 16 state winners who 
were in attendance, there were ap- 
proximately 25 state and county ex- 
tension agents from those eight 
states and from Nebraska, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

Following the greetings extended 
by Carl E. Bostrom, president of the 
Board of Trade, and short talks by 
Kenneth H. Anderson, associate di- 
rector of the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work and Syl- 
vester J. Meyers, who becomes presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade late this 
month, the “Story of the Market” 
was presented. A guided tour and dis- 
cussions of many phases of market- 
ing filled the rest of the two-day 
program. 
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R. D. STUART RESUMES 
PRESIDENCY OF QUAKER 
CHICAGO—R. Douglas Stuart is 

resuming the presidency of the Qua- 

ker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Stuart again takes over the 
position of president following the 
appointment of Donold B. Lourie, 
who has been Quaker president, to 
the new position of undersecretary of 
state for administration in the Eisen- 
hower government. Mr. Lourie had 
served as president of the company 
since 1947. 

Mr. Stuart will retain his former 
post as vice chairman of the board, 
a position he assumed in 1947. Prior 
to that he was president for five 
years. Now 67, Mr. Stuart has been 
with Quaker Oats since 1906. His 
elder brother, John Stuart, is chair- 
man. 
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E. E. KLECAN WILL HEAD 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN UNIT 
KANSAS CITY — In an election 
last week, the Kansas City Grain 
Clearing Co., clearing house for the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, elected 
E. E. Klecan president. Mr. Klecan 
is head of the Klecan Grain Co. Other 


fe 


officers chosen include A. H. Fuhr- 
man, Burrus Mills, Inc., first vice 
president; R. E. Swenson, General 


Mills, Inc., second vice president, and 
G. A. Johnson, Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., secretary-treasurer. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 

BUFFALO —- Directors of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 20¢ a share 
payable March 10 to stockholders of 
record as of Feb. 6. The company 
paid a similar amount last December. 
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NEW BEMIS PLANT—The architect’s drawing shown 
above is of the building under construction and to be oc- 
cupied by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in Memphis, Tenn., under 
a long-term lease. Design of the 120,000-sq. ft. building is 
the result of study by Bemis engineers and the owners. 
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Efficient operation and employee comfort are stressed in 
the one-story steel, concrete and brick building. An office 
occupying 8,000 sq. ft. of space will be air-conditioned 
and will have the latest type of lighting, acoustical and 
decorative treatment. 





COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET FEB. 22-24 


DENVER — The Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
celebrate its first decade of formal 
organization at its forthcoming con- 
vention, to be held Feb. 22-24 at the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver, ac- 
cording to H. C. Harrison, president. 

Del Gerdom of Denver is again con- 
vention chairman. Mr. Gerdom will 
be in charge of a host of special 
arrangements to celebrate the group’s 
first important milestone, its 10th, 
“Tin” anniversary, Mr. Harrison 
said. The association was reorganized 
in March, 1943. 

The Colorado convention is an- 
nually attended by more than 300 
members and guests, and registra- 
tion lists include visitors from a doz- 
en states. 

Mr. Gerdom said that this year’s 
eelebration will include a number of 
special events as well as the conven- 
tion’s traditional features. 

For information and reservations, 
persons are to contact Ralph Booze, 
executive secretary, 209 Kittredge 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 
TO MEET IN ST. PAUL 
ST. PAUL—-Fred W. Manley, divi- 
sion sales manager, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
will be guest speaker at the 30th 
annual meeting of the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board scheduled 
for Jan. 28 at Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. 





Mr. Manley’s topic will be “Write 
Your Own Ticket.” 
General chairman will be L. E. 


Luth, Gould National Batteries, Inc., 
St. Paul. In addition to committee 
reports, state vice chairmen from 
Minnesota, Montana, North and South 
Dakota will present resumes. O. W. 
Galloway, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will give a committee report 
on car efficiency and complete car 
unloading. 

A joint noon luncheon with the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul has 
been arranged. Officers will be elect- 
ed. 

Coordinating arrangements is W. C. 
Anderson, secretary of NSAB, 111 E. 
Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. ANDERSON MOVES 
TO GMI MAIN OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced that C. E. Anderson, ex- 
ecutive with the company’s Sperry 
division in San Francisco, will be 
transferred to the headquarters of- 
fice in Minneapolis Feb. 1. He will 
take charge of a special assignment 
in food division operations. 

Mr. Anderson's service of 31 years 





with General Mills has been entirely 
on the West Coast, with the excep- 
tion of three years (1941-1944) spent 
in Brazil as head of the company’s 
operations there. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHASE BAG PROMOTION 

CHICAGO—E. S. Elgin has been 
made sales manager of the water- 
proof, polyethylene and crinkled pa- 
per products department of the Spe- 
cialty Division of Chase Bag Co. Mr. 
Elgin has been connected with the 
specialty department of the Chase 
offices in Philadelphia and St. Louis 
before having been transferred to the 
general sales department in Chicago 
early in 1952. 





Franklin J. Bergenthal 


F. J. BERGENTHAL OPENS 
NEW INGREDIENT FIRM 


CHICAGO Franklin J. Bergen- 
thal has announced the formation of 
the firm of Bergy Materials, Inc., 
which will manufacture and distrib- 
ute essential ingredients for the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Bergenthal states that the 
products will be produced in a mod- 
ern plant at 3223 S. Kolin Ave., un- 
der rigid laboratory control and with 
the support of constant technical re- 
search and experimental baking. 

Mr. Bergenthal is widely known in 
baking circles through many years’ 
connection with allied industries and 
his active participation in the affairs 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago and 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

Opening date of the new firm’s 
plant facilities will be announced in 
the near future. 





OPS INTERPRETATIONS FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS EXPLAINED 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has cleared up 
questions regarding a recently issued 
series of interpretations for whole- 
salers and retailers of formula feeds. 

The interpretations had to do with 
provisions for pass-through of in- 
creases in feed manufacturers’ ceil- 
ings. (See The Northwestern Miller, 
Dec. 23, page 29.) 

In the interpretations, OPS ap- 
peared to rule that where feed manu- 
facturers obtained ceiling increases 
under GOR 21, distributors were not 
permitted to use provisions of SR7, 
the feed industry order, to reflect 
these increases. (GOR 21 provided for 
ceiling adjustments under the _ so- 
called Capehart amendment, allow- 
ing for labor, material, selling and 
other cost increases up to July 26, 
1951. SR 7 permits feed distributors 
to hike their ceilings to reflect 
manufacturers’ ceiling increases re- 
sulting from higher ingredient val- 
ues.) However, OPS said that a dis- 
tributor was entitled to an increase 
to the extent that a feed was a com- 
modity listed in the pass-through sec- 
tion of the GCPR or a product proc- 
essed from such a commodity. 

The interpretations were not clear 
and left questions in the minds of 
the trade as to their meaning. OPS 
has since said that the interpreta- 
tions mean any feed distributor may 
pass on in the _ dollars-and-cents 
amount, any authorized ceiling in- 
creases made by his supplier. 

Thus a feed distributor may pass ~ 
through any ceiling increases made 
by his supplier, regardless of whether 
the increases were made under SR 7, 
3OR 21 or any other regulation au- 
thorizing the manufacturer to in- 
crease his ceiling. 





BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. MEAT IMPORTS LOW 

U.S. imports of meat, mostly pork 
and lamb, from Canada, Denmark, 
Holland, Poland and Iceland, total 
more than 35 million pounds. This is 
still only a fraction of 1% of our 
production. 





———GREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM P. GATTS JOINS 
FULTON BAG SALES STAFF 
ATLANTA, GA.—-William P. Gatts 
has joined the sales staff of the Los 
Angeles branch of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, officials of the firm have 
announced. Mr. Gatts is a native of 
Missouri and a graduate of the School 
of Mines of that state, with a degree 
in chemical engineering. Following 
his graduation he worked as a chemi- 
cal engineer in the paint and lacquer 
business for several years. Mr. Gatts 
also has had 19 years’ experience in 
the bag industry. He recently com- 
pleted inspection trips to Fulton’s 
New Orleans and Atlanta plants. 
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SALES OF FLOUR BELOW WEEK 
EARLIER BUT HIT FAIR TOTAL 





Some Chain Buying Develops in Southwest; Family Flour 
Trade Rounds Out Spring Wheat Flour Vol- 
ume; Production Improves 


Flour sales last week reached a 
moderate total, contrasting with the 
heavy business transacted in the pre- 
vious period. 

A few round lots of hard winters 
were sold to chains, including one 
purchase of 100,000 sacks. Contribut- 
ing substantially to the spring wheat 
flour total were sales of family flour 
completed over the previous week- 
end. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 68% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 220° the previous week. 
Sales in the Southwest also averaged 
68%, compared with 128% the week 
before. Sales in the central states 
averaged 75 to 85% of capacity. 

Interest in the baking trade was 
not general, with many buyers satis- 
fied with price-date-of-shipment deal- 
ings and very few anxious to take on 
long term commitments. 

Export sales included 154,850 sacks 
of 80% extraction flour taken on the 
Pacific Coast by the government for 
shipment to Formosa and about 80,- 
000 sacks of clears taken by Jamaica. 
The U.K. bought February needs in 
Canada, with the total reported small 


in comparison with previous pur- 
chases. 
U.S. flour production increased 


from 91% the previous week to 93% 
of capacity. Output improved in the 
Northwest and Southwest, dipped 
slightly at Buffalo and in the Pacific 
Northwest and held about steady in 
the central states. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales tapered 
off for spring wheat mills last week 
from the extensive volume of the 
previous period. Interest of bakery 
buyers hit a low point, but a fair 
amount of family flour sales booked 
over the previous week end brought 
“up the week's total to a moderately 
good level. 

Sales last week averaged 68% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
220° the previous week and 39% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

After the general buying of the 
preceding week, bakery buyers with- 
drew to the sidelines as the merket 
fluctuated within a narrow range and 
showed no signs of making a positive 
move in either direction. Sales to the 
bakery trade consisted only of fill- 
in quantities 

As a result of the recent bookings, 
a good proportion of spring wheat 
flour users are believed to have at 
least 30-day supplies on mills’ books, 
with a few holding contracts for up 
to 60 days’ needs. Mill sales execu- 
tives believe business is likely to re- 
main dull until something important 
develops to jar the wheat market out 
of the doldrums 

Sales of family flour on the most 
recent price advance were not ex- 
tensive, as indicated last week, with 
the accounts participating taking on 
perhaps 30-day supplies on the aver- 
age. Shipping directions on family 
flour were reported fairly good. 

Clears eased somewhat, particu- 
larly for trade in the East, as a tem- 
porary excess of supplies over de- 


mand developed. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 119% of capacity last week, 
compared with 116% the previous 
week and 106% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest output averaged 
101% of capacity compared with 99% 
the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 97% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the previous period. 

Quotations Jan. 17, cottons, car- 
lots: Standard patent $5.647 5.70, 
short patent $5.74@5.80, high gluten 
$5.95@6, first clear $5.15@5.55, 
whole wheat $5.54@5.65, family $5.99 
@ 7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales in the 
Southwest fell back into the normal 
pattern for the year last week, aver- 
aging 68% of capacity, compared 
with 128% in the previous week and 
71% a year ago. The business was 
made up of a few round lots to chains 
and independent bakers, some family 
flour business, additional price-date- 
of-shipment sales and some purchases 
by the Army Quartermaster. 

There was not so much activity in 
the bakery flour field last week, com- 
pared with the preceding period. One 
chain firm in the Southeast bought 
around 100,000 sacks, and this was 
the only fairly large sale of the week. 
Several round lot buyers in the cen- 
tral states bought fill-in quantities 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 sacks 
each. Otherwise, sales were mostly 
price date of shipment, and _ this 
method still was being used by some 
of the major buyers. 

Independent bakers were not much 
interested in buying flour. A few fill- 
in lots of around 1,000 sacks to possi- 
bly 5,000 sacks were reported, but on 
the whole the trade was very quiet. 


Some buying of family flour was 
reported early in the week, but that 
market quieted down considerably 
later on. In clears, the tightness of 
supplies which has been predominate 
in the market for several months was 
beginning to break up. Fading pros- 
pects in the foreign field left an ac- 
cumulation of offerings for the cur- 
rent 30 to 60 day period. Domestic 
and blending demand was quiet as 
well. 

Jamaica bought around 80,000 
sacks of 1% ash flour over the recent 
weekend, paying $3.80@3.87 King- 
ston, after subsidy. Most millers felt 
this was the last subsidized purchase 
by the island possession, and actu- 
ally were surprised that this final op- 
portunity appeared. It was thought 
that government supervised buying 
in Jamaica was over, and that when 
private trading is resumed, the busi- 
ness might go to Canada. 

The Army Quartermaster pur- 
chased several moderate lots last 
week and a major portion of the buy- 
ing was done from two southwestern 
mills. 

Quotations Jan. 19, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.35@5.40, straight 


$5.30@5.35, established brands of 
family flour $6.2577.40, first clears 
$4.400 4.75, second clears $4.25@ 
5.30, 1% clears or higher $3.657@ 4.10; 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, 
straight $5.30@5.40, cake flour $5.60 
a6. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 68%, com- 
pared with 147% the preceding week 
and 57% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. Prices Jan. 16 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
slack for mills of the Hutchinson area 
last week as a soft spot in the price 
structure tended to make many buy- 
ers back away. A few independents 
booked flour for February or for the 
next 60 days. Shipping directions 
were only fair and only 65% opera- 
tions were maintained. Prices were 
5¢ lower on family flour, 10¢ lower 


Continued on 


page 30) 





No Change in Semolina Situation; 


Only Nearby Supplies Purchased 


The durum products market situa- 
tion changed very little during the 
past week, with manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinuing to purchase only small quan- 
tities needed for the next week or 
two. 

The strong price structure con- 
tinues to dominate the situation, with 
the trade strongly resisting forward 
commitments. A number of manu- 
facturers advanced prices on their 
finished products, in line with cur- 
rently higher semolina costs. 

Premiums on durum wheat held 
fairly firm during the week, recov- 
ering from a minor decline early in 
the period when receipts were hea- 


vier. Export buyers were reported in - 


the market for a time, which meant 
added competition for supplies. Pre- 
Miums on fancy milling lots ranged 
up 70¢ over the May future, with 
lower quality durum bringing not 
much less than the top figure for 
fancy supplies—the latter being ex- 
tremely scarce. 

While there much talk 


has been 


about possible substitution of ingre- 
dients for semolina in macaroni 
manufacture, apparently the move 
has not been widespread, judging 
from reports of durum products pro- 
duction so far this crop year. 

Standard semolina was quoted Jan. 
19 at $7.15@7.20 ewt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 16, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better $3.04, @3.06% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 3. 043 
Choice 3 Amber or better 2 O14 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.97 3.02% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2 2.99 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 


entage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 11-1 11 179,500 210,885 117 
Pre week 11 179,500 *225,737 125 
Year ago 11 179,500 293.011 124 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Jan. 16, 1953 *5,763.545 
July 1, 1951-Jan. 18, 1952 o, 734,286 


*Revised 


January 20, 1953 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
STILL ON UPTREND 


Mixers Show More Interest in Stock- 
ing Up; Offerings Lighter in 
Some Areas 


Millfeed 
last week, 


markets continued firm 
and new advances were 
posted Jan. 19. Mixers showed better 
interest in stocking up, taking for- 
ward supplies as well as spot ma- 
terial in some areas. Colder weather 
apparently helped the feed demand 
outlook. Supplies were rather light. 

The demand for formula feed in 
the Southwest was mixed last week, 
according to the consensus of mills 
in the area. All manufacturers have 
received a fairly good run of business 
from their dealers, representing a re- 
placement of inventories which were 
allowed to dwindle around the first 
of the year. Now much of that buy- 
ing is over, and the edge is off the 
January improvement in sales, some 
mills say. 

This means that dealers now are 
fairly well stocked with all types of 
feed, but producers have not been 
buying in very good quantities this 
month. On the other hand, for some 
mills the January improvement in 
sales continued into this week. 

Those who report a decline in sales 
include both large and smaller mills. 
Principal cause for the decline in vol- 
ume of business in the larger mills 
is the lack of cattle feed demand. 
This had been reported good earlier 
in the month, but now is falling back. 

Substantial price gains in ingre- 
dients, particularly soybean oil meal 
and millfeed, have created a price ad- 
vance in most types of formula feed 
this week. The situation stimulated 
some new business, but on the whole 
the volume of sales has been some- 
what disappointing. Price advances 
range $1.50@3 ton. Poultry, hog and 
dairy feed demand was fair to good, 
with cattle feed demand only fair. 
Production averaged five days, with 
no overtime reported necessary by the 
mills. 

Formula feed business held about 
steady in the Northwest last week, 
although there were prospects that 
a pick-up could develop. 

A snowstorm that brought poor 
road conditions over the area cut 
sharply into the amount of truck 
business transacted toward the end 
of the week, and with dealer inven- 
tories generally low it is expected 
that rush of this dock business could 
develop when roads again become 
passable. 

Also, feed manufacturers believe 
that price advances going into effect 
over the week-end as a result of 
some sharp gains in ingredient costs 
may encourage dealers to stock more 
feed. 

Outstanding feature of the week’s 
trade was a step-up in demand for 
dairy concentrates and a correspond- 
ing decrease in the cheaper dairy 
feeds reported by some concerns. Egg 
feed business continues steady at a 
fairly good volume, but hog feeds are 
moving slowly for most companies. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,557 tons 
last week according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,943 tons 
in the previous week and 51,996 tons 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,418,437 tons as compared 
with 1,417,641 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Rally 
From Low Points 


Short Covering Develops on Final Day of 
Period After Further Erratic Declines 


Wheat futures values rebounded 
early this week sufficiently to offset 
the further declines which developed 
last week The advance was attrib- 
uted to some hedging against export 
sales, reports of deficiencies in mois- 
ture in the Southwest and short cov- 
ering. Chicago futures moved up 2% 
03¢ bu for the week ending Jan 19, 
with the best advance shown on the 
March contract. Minneapolis ad- 
vances were more conservative, with 
May up %¢ for the period and 4e¢ 
on July. Kansas City futures moved 
up 1@1%¢ bu. The market failed to 
gain ground most of last week, al- 
though a few rallies did occur from 
time to time. No-new developments 
of a particularly bullish nature en- 
tered the market picture, and the 
most constructive aspect of the situ- 
ation appeared to be the possibility 
of at least a moderate correction of 


the downtrend resulting from the 
extended liquidation. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 


Jan. 19 were: Chicago—March $2.32 


@2.32%, May 2.34%@2.35, July 
$2.344%, September $2.35% @2.36; 


Minneapolis—May $2.37, July 
$2.36%4; Kansas City—March $2.37, 
May $2.37%%, July $2.3412. 


Shipments Larger 

Inspections of wheat for export for 
the week ending Jan. 9 were the sec- 
ond largest of the season and totaled 
a little more than 7.4 million bushels. 
They were, however, below the com- 
parable week of a year ago when 7.8 
million were inspected. Inspections 
for the crop year to date totaled 137.1 
million bushels, compared with 205.7 
million for the same period last year. 
Thus, indications are that crop year 
exports will fall below the officially- 
predicted total of 325 million bush- 
els, barring a much accelerated rate 
in the next five months. With Argen- 
tina harvesting larger yields than 
anticipated and Canada due back in 
the export market this spring, pros- 
pects for stepped-up U.S. shipments 
are seriously doubted. 

Export sales last week included 
about a million bushels sold to the 
U.K. and one half a million to Mexico. 

Opinions vary considerably as to 
how much wheat is likely to go under 
loan before the Jan. 31 deadline. Ap- 
parently participation in the program 
has increased considerably recently, 
but whether the total will go as high 
as the previous record of 408 million 
bushels is not certain. On Dec. 15 a 
total of 342.8 million bushels had 
been put under loan. Attention has 
been called to the fact that in some 
previous years very large quantities 


have entered the loan in the last 
weeks of the program. During De- 
cember, 1948, 110 million entered 


the loan, when Dec. 31 was the final 
date. About 80 million was pledged 
in December, 1949, and again in Jan- 
uary, 1950. Some market observers 
predict, however, that the total may 
be only about 370 million bushels. 


Receipts Expand 
Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets during the past week to- 
taled nearly 6 million bushels. This 
is about 1 million bushels more than 
the previous week, but about the 
same as for the comparable week a 


year earlier. Movement to spring 
wheat markets also increased with 
1,467 cars received at Minneapolis 


and 1,394 at Duluth. The larger offer- 


ings coupled with a non-aggressive 
demand resulted in a general prem- 
ium loss of 1¢ bu. covering all grades. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat or No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted at the May price; 12% pro- 
tein at 1@3¢ over May, 13% protein 
5@7¢ over, 14% protein 8@10¢ over, 
15% protein 11013¢ over and 16% 
protein 16419¢ over. Heavy, test 
weight wheat in these’ brackets 
brought 10@2¢ premium. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.59% and the 
durum 12.08%. 

Durum premiums continued strong. 
Although top milling qualities re- 
mained in a firm position, it was not- 
ed that buyers were more selective 
and some of the intermediate and 
lower grade qualities were a little 
slower sale at quoted premiums. Top 
milling durum No. 2 hard amber 
durum or better continued to bring 
70¢ over the May, and this bid was 
also protected on to arrive lots for 
60-day delivery. Number 1 and 2 am- 
ber durum, choice milling quality 
quoted at 63@68¢ over May. No. 1 and 
2 durum of medium milling quality 
61@66¢ over May, No. 1 red durum 


nominally called at 10@8¢ under 
May. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 16 
is shown in the following table: 
For Dry Sound Whea' 


3 DNS of ME SE tk. ... sees $. . @ 2.364, 
AZ.00% PPOteem. 2 cccccescvave 2.37% @2.39% 
13.00% Protein 2.41% @2.43 % 
14.00% Protein ...... seeeee 2.44% @2.46% 
15.00% Protein ..cccceces 2.47% @ 2.49% 


16.00% Protein .......... . 2.562% @2.55% 

1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 


Premiums Slide 

Although the selling of wheat by 
producers in the Southwest has been 
on a limited scale since the first of 
the year, demand is only fair, and the 
result was a decline in cash premiums 
at Kansas City last week. The basic 
May future was holding rather firm 
and, in fact, shows a gain Jan. 19 of 
%4¢ over the close a week previous. 
Mills were fairly well supplied with 
wheat and were not much interested 
in the better quality offerings .vail- 
able on the trading floor. Thus, the 
major reversals came in the higher 
protein brackets. Premiums were 
generally 14%2@2¢ over for No. 1 or- 
dinary dark and hard winter, 3@6%¢ 
over for 12.5% protein, 3@7%¢ over 


for 138% and 34%2@7%¢ over for 
14%. Receipts were 977 cars last 


week, compared with 731 in the pre- 
vious week and 864 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 16: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 





2. 2.481 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2 2.45 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 2 2.46 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 2.45 
No. 1 Red .... 2 2.41% 
No. 2 Red 2 2.41 
No. 3 Red 2 2.40 
No. 4 Red 2.35% @ 2.39 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling Jan. 19 at 
$2.62 12 @2.63'2, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein get- 
ting a 1¢ bu. premium. Export de- 
mand was good and mill demand was 
fair. Offerings remained light. 


Trading Dull 


Wheat trading was dull in the Pa- 
cific Northwest with no export book- 
ings reported last week. India was 





CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Jan. 11-16, *Previous Jan. 13-15 Jan. 14-19, Jan, 15-20 

1953 week 1952 1961 1950 
Northwest S45,098 823,655 763,376 860.62 TOT 664 
Southwest 1.192.576 1,125,041 1.374,236 L.425,178 1,251,119 
Buffalo 546,629 553,801 h13,409 22.310 h29,78! 
Central and Southeast 569,273 562,353 ba S40 0S, 96 61,19 
North Pacific Coast . 293,219 05,289 0 i 7TS.689 65.16 
Totals : 1,446.79 70,139 76,39 695,761 $14,928 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.8 73.8 74 7 7 

*Revised. 

Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week r July 1 to—-—. 

Jan. 11-16, Previous Jan. 13-18, Jan. 14-19, Jan. 16-20, Jan. 16 Jan. 18 

1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest 101 99 92 108 s1 21,.472.324 "1,625,092 
Southwest SA 83 101 105 ue $4.724,43 6,563,397 
Buffalo 119 0 112 11d 1s 14,596,720 14,336,305 
Central and Ss. E S4 s4 s3 if st 16,773,276 14,901,084 
No. Pacific Coast 81 sd 102 104 x2 8,165,962 8,303,760 
Totals atce oe 91 “7 ow on 94,732,714 04,729,648 

SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Jan, 1Ll-de 277,100 2R5,985 103 Jan, 11-16 282,500 335,278 119 
Previous week 277,100 2 : S4 Previous week 282,500 *32 116 
Year ago 340,600 he Year ago . 282,500 106 
Two years ago 340,600 105 Two years ago 282,500 121 
Five-year average ..........6. 102 Five-year average F . . . 104 
Ten-year average .. 100 Ten-year average “4 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour %o ac- 

capacity output = tivity 

Jan 12-18 1,019,750 906,775 £9 
Previous week 7 S91,675 NN 
Year ago Ol 1,029,092 11 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 LO6G5,872 a5 
Five-year average 9s 
Ten-year average 97 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 











capacity output tivity 

Jan, 11-16 671,400 569,273 S4 

Previous week . 671,400 562,353 S4 

Year ago . 671,400 554,840 x3 

Two years ago 671,400 H08, 962 76 

Five-year average . 82 

Ten-year average so 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 11-16 159,500 546,629 119 

Previous week 159.500 553,801 120 

Year ago 459,500 513,409 112 

Two years ago .. 459,800 522,310 114 

Five-year average . 101 

Ten-year average , 91 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 





cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

output tivity 

Jan. 11-16 LOO 818 93 

Previous week * 196,088 91 

Year ago 2 143.029 AS 

Two years ago 552,000 517,669 91 

Five-year average aS 


Ten-year average 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 11-1 230,000 183,219 76 
Previous week 230,000 *193,976 s4 
Year ago 230,000 211,227 92 
Two years ago 230,000 244,394 106 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average , 0 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan. 11-16 .... 132,000 110,000 s4 
Two years ago . 122,000 134,295 114 
Year ago .... 133,200 159,307 119 
Two years ago 122,000 134,295 100 
Kive-year average oeeee ; 97 
Ten-year average gu 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 
with season total of (1) principal mills in 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the 
‘ Southwest* 

Weekiy Crop year 
production to date 

24,153 705,45 








Jan. 11-16 75.454 16,801 
Prev. week t16,580 
Two wks. ago 13,194 
1952 14,416 
1951 15,679 
1950 ° +e ° 13,891 
1949 m 31,768 92 19 16,613 
Five-yr. average 27,589 766,041 15,479 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


week ending 


principal mills of 
Minneapolis, 
basis of 72% 
Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 17 and prior two weeks together 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


St. Paul 


and Luluth-Supertor (3) 
flour extraction 
Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


mills of 


132,961 10,603 KO 082 ao 1,418,437 
S581 47.94 
8.943 4° 5°¢ 

412,109 9,758 285,235 1,998 

$11,224 10,23 266,511 rAST2 

{U8 818 10,613 316,169 19,4529 

$24,988 12,776 316,813 61,157 

GS ,020 10,796 292.950 ARR 





tAll mills, tTRevised 





out of the market. Japanese buyers 
were reported to have pre-purchased 
some six cargoes which cannot be 
confirmed until April 1. Japan bought 
Canadian wheat and is committed to 
purchase 50,000 tons a month. Buy- 
ers have indicated they will take 
150,000 tons out of the Pacific North- 
west the last quarter but nothing 
now. Mill buying is slow. White 
wheat prices were at $2.40 bu., about 
a cent above the loan. Farmers are 
not marketing freely, but enough is 
being let to take care of trade re- 
quirements. Weather is unseasonably 
warm, both east and west of the Cas- 
cades, with no snow covering except- 
ing at higher elevations. Rain was 
quite prevalent throughout the area. 


IDEAL WEATHER AIDS 
BUFFALO UNLOADINGS 

BUFFALO Favorable weather 
has facilitated the unloading of al- 
most 20 lake storage grain 
into Buffalo elevators. 

At the close of the lake season 45 
vessels were loaded with storage 
grain in the local harbor. Elevator 
holdings which a few weeks ago were 
at near capacity have been reduced 
sharply due to a heavy run of export 
grain to Atlantic ports. Quick un- 
loading of the lake storage vessels 
enables empty vessels to be dry- 


vessels 


docked and examined for any neces- 
sary repairs prior to the opening of 
this season's navigation. 
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PRELIMINARY TALKS HELD 
ON WHEAT PACT RENEWAL 





Advisory Group of Milling, Grain Industry Representa- 
tives Meets With USDA Officials; Council 
Session Opens Jan. 30 


WASHINGTON--Preliminary and 
exploratory discussion of problems 
surrounding the negotiations of an- 
other term for the International 
Wheat Agreement were held here last 
week between trade and farm organ- 
ization representatives and incoming 
officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The purpose of the meeting seemed 
largely to be one of informing the 
new USDA executives of the back- 
ground and to prepare them as far 
as possible with ammunition to use 
in the formal sessions which are 
slated to open here before the In- 
ternational Wheat Council Jan. 30. 

Included in the advisory group 
were representatives of the milling 
industry Donald A. Stevens, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc.; Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
Gordon Boals, export advisor of the 
MNF. Appearing for the grain trade 
were William Schilthuis, executive 
vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., New York, and William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary of the 
National Grain Trade Council. Of- 
ficials were also present from the 
major farm organizations. 


USDA Represented 

Leading the USDA group was True 
LD. Morse, who is slated to be un- 
dersecretary of agriculture under 
Ezra T. Benson. No present officials 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch were pres- 
ent except M. F. Benidt, who has 
been directing the operation of the 
USDA subsidy regulation under the 
wheat agreement and probably the 
leading government expert now on 
hand who has broad knowledge of 
the operation of the present pact. 

While all parties to the advisory 
group have specific adjustments 


they believe desirable, the major is- 
sue which will face the U.S. in nego- 
tiating a renewal of the pact is the 
problem of price. During the last 
session of Congress the U.S. delega- 
tion attending the wheat council ses- 
sion in London was virtually under 
congressional instructions to insist 
on a maximum price of $2.50 bu. for 
U.S. wheat in a renewed pact. Can- 
ada likewise pressed for a_ higher 
maximum price. The importing na- 
tions held out for maintenance of 
the existing price range in the agree- 
ment. 

Grain export trade sources feel 
that the best the exporting nations 
can get on a price adjustment would 
be an increase in the maximum price 
to some point between $2 and $2.10 
bu. This opinion is also held by of- 
ficials from government agencies 
who are represented on the govern- 
ment delegation. 

The attitude of the new Congress 
to the price problem is not known 
at this time, but that Congress will 
give immediate attention to the forth- 
coming meeting of the wheat coun- 
cil is seen in the appointment by 
the Senate of a delegation to the 
IWA advisory group. Named by the 
Senate were the following: George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.) and Allen J. El- 
lender (D., La.) from the agricul- 
ture committee; William Langer (R., 
N.D.) and Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa) 
from the foreign relations commit- 
tee and Edward J. Thye (R., Minn.) 
and A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.) 
from the committee on appropri- 
ations. Thus far the House has not 
named an advisory delegation from 
that chamber. At the last session 
of the wheat council which discussed 
the agreement renewal the House 
representation came exclusively from 
its sub-committee on appropriations 
for agriculture. 


MNF Group Discusses Milling 
Industry Policy on IWA Renewal 


CHICAGO— Milling industry policy 
with regard to the renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement was 
discussed at a two-day meeting of 
the committee on agriculture of the 
Millers National Federation’ here 
Jan. 13-14. The committee nad the 
added advantage of discussion with 
members of the export advisory com- 
mittee of the federation, which also 
Was meeting here at the time. 

While the two committees voretty 
well clarified most of the points in- 
volved, no statement of results was 
issued because of the obvious need 
for further negotiation with the sev- 
eral governments involved in the 
IWA program 

Don A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, headed the committee 
on agriculture. Other members of 
this committee present were Howard 
W. Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Carl C. Farrington, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Elmer W. 





Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
J. C. Mitchell, Burrus Mills, Dallas; 
R. M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, alternate for Fred 
W. Lake of that company, and W. J. 
deWinter, Jr., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, alternate for M. F. 
Mulroy of that company. 

Members of the export advisory 
committee, which was in session to 
review the export program of the 
past year and to plan the 1953 pro- 
gram, were G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, chairman; 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Texas; A. B. 
Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; W. J. deWinter, Jr., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, al- 
ternate for M. F. Mulroy of that com- 
pany, and B. L. Driscoll, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Also present for the meetings were 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago; Herman Fak- 


ler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the federation, and 
Gordon P. Boals, Washington, direc- 
tor of export programs for the fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Stevens was assigned the job 
of handling negotiations on the IWA 
program for the milling industry 
with government officials. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED MANAGER 


NEW YORK—Victor L. Lea has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
modity department of Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, it has been an- 
nounced by Lloyd W. Mason, manag- 
ing partner of the brokerage firm. 
Prior to coming with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Mr. Lea was man- 
ager of the commodity department of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. Mr. 
Lea will make his headquarters in 
the New York office of the company 
but will supervise commodity activi- 
ties in all of the firm’s 37 offices. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Legal Wheels Still 
Turn in Atlas Bread 


Softener Petition 


PHILADELPHIA Atlas Powder 
Co. has filed a petition with the Third 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals asking 
the court to reconsider its decision 
of last Dec. 22 upholding an order of 
the Federal Security Administrator 
which banned the use of Atlas’ bread 
softener, “MYRJ-45.” 

The administrator last May refused 
to approve the use of the product on 
the ground that its safety for human 
consumption had not been estab- 
lished. The decision noted that in 
keeping bread soft for a comparative- 
ly long period, the Atlas product 
tended to deceive the public as to 
the bread’s freshness. 

Atlas cited four bases for its re- 
quest for a rehearing. The company 
alleged: 

The court in its decision had not 
passed on Atlas’ contention that the 
administrator lacked the statutory 
power to enforce a food standard ‘‘on 
negative findings.” 

The administrator had no author- 
ity to use a different standard for 
competing food softeners that he ap- 
proved. 

The court failed to perform its 
statutory duty to make an independ- 
ent determination whether the record 
in the case should be reopened to let 
Atlas submit additional evidence in 
behalf of its product. 

In the event the court declines to 
grant a rehearing, Atlas asked in its 
petition that the court direct the ad- 
ministrator to reopen hearings in the 
case whenever Atlas has new data on 
the safety of its product. Atlas wants 
the court to retain jurisdiction so the 
company might have the opportunity 
to present evidence later on new de- 
velopments to support its case. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
REVISES ITS 1953 SLATE 

NEW YORK—A revised slate of 
officers for the Bakers Club, Inc., for 
1953 has been presented by the nom- 
inating committee. It consists of 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 
Baking Co., president, Emil Fink, 
Fink Baking Corp., first vice presi- 
dent, Edward B. Price, Ed B. Price 
& Son, second vice president and 
Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. 

All other recommendations listed in 
the committee’s first report issued 
last month remain the same. The re- 
port will be acted upon at the annual 
meeting, Jan. 29 in the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel. 
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IWA Sales Total 
2,939,000 Bu. 
of Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
during the period Jan. 7, 1953, to Jan. 
13, 1953, inclusive, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed sales of 2,939,- 
000 bu. wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiv- 
alent) under the International Wheat 
Agreement against the 1952-53 year 
quotas. 

The sales included 198,721 sacks 
of flour and 2,479,000 bu. wheat. Cu- 
mulative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 146,970,- 
000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were India, 
the U.K. and Italy. The table on page 
30 shows sales to importing countries 
for the 1952-53 IWA year. 

The USDA reported that in con- 
nection with IWA sales to Nicaragua, 
in addition to the authorization to 
purchase under the IWA issued by 
the Ministry of Economy, an import 
license issued by the Banco National 
de Nicaragua is required in order to 
obtain clearance of the shipping doc- 
uments by the Nicaraguan consuls at 
the port of exit. 

The USDA also reported the re- 
ceipt of advice which indicates that 
the Import Control Commission in 
the Philippines has instituted a sim- 
plified licensing system for IWA pur- 
chases. This system provides, when- 
ever practicable, for a master im- 
port license to be issued by the Im- 
port Control Commission to a group 
of Philippine IWA quota _ holders, 
in place of numerous licenses for 
smaller quantities to the individual 
importers. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW EXCHANGE CLUB 
AT PORTLAND OPENS 


PORTLAND, ORE. The newly 
formed Merchants Exchange Club of 
Portland had its formal opening with 
an open house the afternoon of Jan. 
15. The new club occupies quarters 
on the ninth floor of the Lewis Build- 
ing in Portland. 

John Platt of Kerr Gifford & Co., 
Inc., has been elected president of 
the new club. Mark Beach, Seaport 
Shipping Co., is vice president; Dave 
Lees, Cook-Lees & Co., secretary, and 
Lee Clark, Bunge Corp., treasurer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BROWN WHEAT MITES 
FOUND IN OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY —The brown 
wheat mite poses a threat to the 
1953 wheat crop as it is reported 
the pest has shown up in western 
Oklahoma. Dry conditions are favor- 
able to the mites, but heavy spring 
rains could destroy the young mites, 
authorities declare, and may cut down 
on the potential damage. On the 
brighter side, threats of greenbugs 
are slighter than in recent years. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 


Dex Jan Jan Jan 

27 2 9 16 
Five mills . 18,809 21,836 430,623 %21,035 
*Four milis or less. tRevised from pre 


fous week 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Boesch of Truman, Minnesota do the feir with Mr. 


Si 











_— a edric Adam News, Sunday, 12:30 on weco. 
«Cedric Adams showed us something new 
at the Minnesota State Fair this year” 


“Jmagine seeing the fair with Cedric Adams .-- that’s what happened “We always thought of ¢ argil 


1 only as a grain firm. We never realized 
to Mrs. Boesch and me when 4 Cargill representative introduced us to they also ¢ 


Jo so muc h prot essing of our farm produc ts and make products 
Cedric at the Minnesota State Fair this year- Cedric, you know, tells about for our farms. ‘ edrit explained how Creative Processing ‘eats up over 


Cargill products every Sunday at 12:30 on his WCCO news broadcast. three-fourths of all our farm crops We never thought of it just that way, 
So, after our tour of the fair, We made & visit to some of the creative but it certainly makes sense Every } 
processing plants which Cargill has in the Twin Cities area That's when tools and his know-how to take the 
Cedric really showed us something New - - then 


processor has to risk his money, his 
‘raw materials’ We grow and make 
1 into something that can he used oF sold 


* 


BD \ a ae 
“What's in * box of doe food? We were sure Sut: “We watched Cedric conduct the finals of the 4 
prised to learn that @ creative processor like Cargill Club Talent Contest sponsored by Cargill and the 
puts 21 different farm products into just one bos of Minnesot® Agricultural Extension 5¢ Here Cargill 
s looking for new and better Nutrena Dog Food Soa processed food like that means Vice President L. L Crosby presents ® check to the 

d for improved products a steady. all-year- lone demand for the numerous farm winners With farm kids growing UP? an age of Cree- 


soducts that go inte " tive Proc essing. America’s {uture looks m ty bri ht.” 
e e € € 





SOT 
‘argil 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 35 other cities 





This i 
Ss how ° 
farmer-r Cargill is telli 
-readers ie tellin i 
s of papers like  o importance of : 
e Farmer, Sathaene!” Macoear 7 and proces 
s’ Farmer, Dakot ssors to 
, € a Farmer e 
’ te. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 
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Flour Flour 


. The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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Baking Industry Plans Joint 
Consumer Relations Conference 


CHICAGO Means of expanding 
consumer-baker relations will receive 
the spotlight when representatives 
of the baking and allied trade indus- 
tries will meet for the first annual 
Inter-Industry Conference on Con- 
sumer Relations Feb. 17-18 in Chi- 
cago. The conference will be held at 
the new headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 40 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago. The consumer 
service department of the institute 
will be host for the meetings. 

Indications are that approximate- 
ly 75 persons representing the major 
areas of the country will attend. In- 
vitations to the conference have not 
only been extended to the baking in- 
dustry but also to many individuals 
engaged in educational activities on 
behalf of the industry. Highlights of 
the two-day meeting will be the talks 
by 10 authorities from the fields of 
consumption economics, home eco- 
nomics education, research, bakery 
products, and nutrition as applied to 
baking products. 

An objective of the conference is 
to present information which will 
alert many bakers to the almost un- 
limited possibilities in the field of 
consumer relations. 

Howard O. Hunter, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, will 
open the sessions Tuesday morning 
by outlining the approach to the gen- 
eral problem. Keynoting the entire 
conference will be the panel on 
“What Do We Need to Know About 
Consumer Habits and Opinions as 
They Relate to Bakery Products.” 
Moderator of the panel will be Mrs. 
Ellen Semrow, director of the AIB’s 
consumer service department. 


Regional Differences, Trends Charted 

Among the panel members from 
the fields of education and industry 
who have been invited to participate 
is Walter Warrick, vice president of 
the J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago. 
His topic is, ‘“‘Regional Differences in 
the Consumer’s Baking and Buying 
Habits.” 

Dr. Margaret G. Reid, of the de- 
partment of economics, University of 
Chicago, will talk on “Trends in the 
Consumption of Bakery Products.” 

Professional viewpoints on bakery 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ ROGALSKY MI LLING CO, 


¥ econ KANSAS 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


practices and products will be report- 
ed by Miss Margaret Delaney, nutri- 
tionist on the staff of AIB. She will 
also discuss available publications 
concerned with bakery practices. 
Several educators and baking indus- 
try specialists will also report on sur- 
veys and field experiences centered on 
consumer opinions as well as on what 
stimulates the consumer to buy. 

On Tuesday afternoon, talks will 
springboard from the panel discus- 
sion on, “What is Being Done to In- 
crease Our Knowledge of the Prod- 
ucts of Our Industry?” Dr. W. B. 
Bradley, scientific director of the 
AIB, will serve as panel moderator. 
Outstanding personalities in the sci- 
entific field have been asked to re- 
port on, research through grants-in- 
aid to colleges and universities and 
on progress in quality control pro- 
cedures. 

Additional members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking staff who 
will give talks and their topics are: 


he Clibice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10088 0. (am eR 


Duluth, Miuresota 





Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
fONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 











*““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high pretein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Donald F. Meisner, director of lab- 
oratories, ‘“‘Research Carried on by 
the Laboratories of the AIB,” and 
Welker Bechtel, “What We Have 
Learned About Staling.” 

Attention on Wednesday morning 
will be directed to means of applying 
present Knowledge to benefit the na- 
tion’s nutrition. Mrs. Semrow will 
open the topic. Dr. Phillip Lewis, 
director of education, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, will discuss “The Use of 
Audio-Visual Media in the Class- 
room.” 

Miss Eleanor Howe, editor-in-chief, 
What's New in Home Economics, will 
point out new trends in home eco- 
nomics education in which the baker 
may have a part. 

Other contributions to the under- 
standing and meeting of the prob- 
lem will be summarized by nutri- 
tion authorities in the fields of nurs- 
ing and medicine and associated with 
programs both inside and outside the 
classroom 

Mary Kinnavey Moore, in charge 
of publicity at the AIB, will show how 
the media of publicity through con- 
sumer channels may be utilized. 

Means of unifying activities on 
problems common to the _ industry 
will claim consideration Wednesday 
afternoon, Phases to be discussed 
will include: “Methods for Releasing 
Information on Nutritive and Eco- 
nomic Value of Bakery Products to 
the General Public’; “Extending the 


Use of Bakery Products Through 
Wise Menu Planning”; ‘Supporting 


Indusiry-Wide Programs"; ‘Actively 
Fighting Food Faddism” and ‘“Par- 
ticipation in Local and National In- 
dustry and Professional Meetings.” 

E. E. Kelley, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, will 
close the conference with a summary 
of the Bakers of America Program 
and its relation to the consumer and 
the baking industry. 


BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 


MORE PEOPLE TO FEED 
There will be an additional 50 mil- 
lion persons to feed in the U.S. by 
1975, present population trends in- 
dicate. 
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and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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OPS DECONTROLS CERTAIN 
MINOR FEED PRODUCTS 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued an or- 
der decontrolling a number of minor 
products used principally as feeds or 
feed ingredients. 

The products were exempted from 
price control in Amendment 16 to 
General Overriding Regulation 7, Re- 
vision 1. 

Among the products decontrolled 
were sesame meal, sunflower seed 
meal, ground oyster shells, almond 
hull meal and other products. 


“Production of the products cov- 
ered by this amendment is very 
small,” OPS said. “It is estimated 
that the supply of these products 
amounts to considerably less than 
1% of the total feed supply. These 
minor products are of slight signifi- 
cance inthe cost of living and their 
continuation under price control does 
not justify the administrative burden 
it imposes.” 

Removed from control were cake, 
sized cake, meal, cubes and pellets 
produced from the following seeds, 
nuts or kernels: Apricot kernels, apri- 
cot pits, babassu kernels, cohune ker- 
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nels, coquito kernels, corozo kernels, 
hemp seeds, ivory nuts, kapok seeds, 
ouricury (uricury) kernels, palm ker- 
nels, perilla seeds, poppy seeds, rape 
seeds, rubber seeds, safflower seeds, 
sesame seeds, sunflower seeds, tucum 
kernels. 

Also exempted from control were 
the following feed products: Almond 
hull meal, asparagus butts, artichoke 
silage, avocado meal, cocoa meal, co- 
coa shells, crab meal, fenugreek meal, 
ground oyster shells, olive pulp, pine- 
apple pulp or bran, raisin pulp, shrimp 
meal or bran, starfish meal, tomato 
pomace. 
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DOWFUME EB-15 CAN STOP 
INFESTATION WHERE IT STARTS 


pow’s mill machinery and spot fumigant 
helps prevent insect build-up 


You can say “No Admittance” to insects by fumi- 
gating elevator legs and boots with Dowfume* 
EB-15. Dow’s effective low vapor pressure spot 








Treating an elevator boot with Dowfume EB-15. Note: Operator has gas mask readily available 


and machinery fumigant. This stops insects at 


the entry point from which infestation may 
spread throughout the milling system. 


Many mill sanitation experts recommend treating 
elevator legs and boots once each month with 
Dowfume EB-15. This residual fumigant evapo- 
rates slowly and is retained in the dead stock, 
where it can remain effective for 30 to 60 days 
after application. Dowfume EB-15 is applied to 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


land, Michigan. 


hole drilled in boot. 


ily but thoroughly 


elevator boots through hand-hole opening of slide 


spout, through slide in side of boot or through 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin 
fumigations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speed- 


controls pests in all stages of 


development—aerates rapidly. Your fumigator 
has the facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and 
Dow Methyl Bromide. We will furnish his name 
on request. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mid- 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Westera Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Buildiog 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Contro) 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Grain Trading Volume Up 5.7% 
in 1952 Despite Lag in Wheat 


WASHINGTON— Trading in grains 
on all markets during 1952 amounted 
to 12,795 million bushels, an_in- 
crease of 5.7%, according to the an- 
nual report of J. M. Mehl, adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority. 

Substantially increased trading 
volumes in corn, oats and grain sor- 
ghums and a continued high level of 
soybean trading more than offset de- 
creases in wheat and rye. 

With some exceptions, prices re- 
flected from the futures market in 
1952 were less disturbed by sharp 
fluctuations, the report stated. Farm- 
used futures prices more ex- 
tensively perhaps in the pricing and 
marketing of cash commodities than 
in any other year since World War II, 
it states. 


ers 


Cotton Up 20% 

Cotton futures trading in all mar- 
kets amounted to 94,887,000 bales, an 
increase of 20% over the 1950-51 
fiscal year. Futures trading in eggs, 
lard, soybean oil, bran, and soybean 
meal reflected decreases. 

Futures transactions in all com- 
modities and markets combined (pur- 
chases and sales in terms of contract 
units) were estimated at 8,679,000, 
an increase of 5% over the previous 
year. 

The total dollar value of futures 
trading in all regulated commodities 
was $49,179,134,000 in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1952, representing an 
increase of 4.3% compared with the 
previous year. 

The estimated value of futures 
trading, all contract markets com- 
bined, by commodities, fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1951, and June 30, 
1952, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The following additional comments 
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Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years | 
| 

F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON | 





SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








were presented by the CEA as high- 
lights of the report: 

“In a year of continued high-level 
activity in the commodity futures 
markets, the work of the CEA served 
to prevent excessive speculation and 


manipulative practices in futures 
trading and contributed to market 
stability. 

“Effective regulation of futures 


trading, through enforcement of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, is of bene- 
fit to farmers who use futures prices 
as a guide in marketing their crops, 
and to merchandisers and processors 
who ‘hedge’ in the futures markets 
to lessen price risks in commodity 
merchandising and processing. 

“Compared with the previous year, 
economic conditions were somewhat 
more favorable for orderly com- 
modity futures markets. The abnorm- 
al speculative buying and selling of 
some commodity futures, and the 
wide price swings which in the pre- 
vious year marked the initial period 
of the Korean conflict, were less in 
evidence during the recent year. 

“The volume of trading in most com- 
modities was more than adequate to 
accommodate the hedging needs of 
farmers’ cooperatives, merchants, and 
processors who used the futures mar- 
kets to assist them in reducing price 
risks in marketing, distribution, and 
processing. 

“In most of the 20 regulated com- 
modities in which futures trading was 
conducted during the year, small 
traders and large speculators bought 
more than they sold on balance for 
the year as a whole, and large hedg- 
ers on balance sold more than they 
bought. For the most part, specula- 
tive buying in leading commodities 
was readily absorbed by speculative 
selling and by short hedging commit- 
ments of merchants and processors.” 


Commodity 


1951 1952 
(1,000 dollars) 

Wheat il avaees 20;S00/28) 

Gotn 3,786,543 4,899,170 

Oats. 1,478,169 aescoe 

me 0:02.8 954,790 ag te 


Flaxseed 22,742 165,7 
Soybeans 

Grain sorghums 
milled 


tops 
Butter 
Eggs 
Potatoes 
Lard neahe 
Cottonseed oil 
Soybean oil 


Bran 

Shorts 
Cottonseed meal 
Soybean meal 





$9,179,134 


Totals ° 17,143,639 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS RESEARCH LIBRARY 


CHICAGO—Mrs. Anne E. Lutter- 
beck has recently joined the Wheat 
Flour Institute as head of the re- 
search library. Mrs. Lutterbeck re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig Library School 
in Leipzig, Germany. She passed 
state-board exams there as a reg- 
istered research librarian. She later 
received a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Berlin. Her expe- 
rience in library includes positions 
as research-librarian in the fields 
of science-technology, medicine and 
law. She has organized and di- 
rected many library departments for 
research institutions. Since associat- 
ing with the institute, Mrs. Lutter- 
beck has reorganized the library and 
is developing a research information 
service for the aid of the staff and 
others who find use for the depart- 
ment’s material. 
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The baking industry continues to 
progress through finding better 
ways to make better 
goods. And POLAR 
BEAR quality year 
after year keeps pace 
with these new baking 
developments. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 
You can depen’ J;A GRANGE MILLS ? 


FLOURS ———————- RED WING MINNESOTA Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 









ENCORE 
Hv 1ng 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 
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RS Sk A miller needs two prime qualities in his wheat supplier— 


the skill and Facilities to provide wheats of top milling 
quality and the desire to do so. In these basic require- 


ments we excel. Let us handle your needs. Grand 7070. 


il BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


CC —soPeERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 























WIND POWER — Obsolescence and 
gradual disappearance of the wind- 
powered gristmill has tended to ob- 
scure the fact that wind power is still 
widely used and continues to be a 
great factor in modern mechanics. 
Steelways, published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, calls atten- 
tion to the continuing and expanding 
use of air power in this country and 
to its historic function in other parts 
of the world. 

“Of all the forces of Nature, I 
should think the wind contains the 
largest amount of motive power,” an 
amateur inventor named Abraham 
Lincoln declared in an address deliv- 
ered in his home town of Springfield, 
Ill., back in 1859. 

This was sublime simplicity, says 
Steelways. The first practical Ameri- 
can type of windmill had just been 
put to work. It was a crude thing 
with wooden sails that faltered and 
halted when winds fell below brisk 
breeze velocity. Yet even then, the 
Illinois railsplitter sensed the power 
in the restless ocean of air in which 
man lives, and knew that some day 
it would be tapped on an undreamed 
of scale. 

Pumping 


water and generating 


electricity, steel towers surmounted 
by spinning steel “wheels” are a fa- 
miliar sight today on the vast cattle 
ranges of the West and on farmsteads 
remote from rural electrification. 

In the past 30 years alone, says 
Steelways, more than a million and 





An Old English Windmill—from a 
Painting by Harry Fenn 


a half windmill “heads’’—wheels, 
gears, generators and other topside 
mechanisms—were produced in these 
U.S. Production of windmill towers 
totaled 800,000. It has been estimated 
that between 8,000 and 9,000 tons of 
steel goes into windmills and towers 
annually. 


@ Super Windmill — Recently super 
windmills appeared on the American 
scene. A few years ago, an experi- 
mental monster with stainless -steel 
blades extending 175 ft. from tip to 
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tip was erected atop a 120-ft. steel 
tower on a Vermont mountain known 


as Grandpa’s Knob. It produced 
enough electricity to supply 2,000 av- 
erage homes. Economically, however, 
it was not practical at that time. 
Then Percy H. Thomas, former fed- 
eral power commission engineer, came 
up with plans for a 7,500-kw. colos- 
sus with two wheels of 200-ft. diam- 
eter each surmounting a 475-ft. tower. 
The blade-tips of this duplex windmill 
would scream through the air at 550 
ft. per second. The mill would supply 
electricity for 10,000 homes. 

And if that isn’t fantastic enough, 
Hermann Honnef, a German engineer, 
has proposed a five-wheel super-giant 
with a 1,000-ft. tower, capable of pro- 
ducing 50,000 kw! 





We do not know within 5,000 years 
when agriculture was first practiced 
in the New World. It is very likely 
that the earlier Mayans were the 
first New-World cultivators: tradi- 
tion credits them with the achieve- 
ment. By the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, as the Pueblo culture 
emerged, corn agriculture complete- 
ly overshadowed all other means of 
food getting in our Southwest. Far- 
ther north, some at least of the pre- 
historic Mound Builders combined 
agriculture with hunting. By the sev- 
enteenth century agriculture was 
thoroughly established over the 
whole eastern part of the U.S.— 
“Flour for Man’s Bread: A History 
of Milling,” University of Minnesota 
Press. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Harvey E. Yantis (now associate 
editor of The Northwestern Miller) 
was conducting a column called “In 
Jest and Earnest.” 

The National Food Bureau, organ- 
ized by Kansas millers to combat 
anti-white bread propaganda, put H. 
T. Corson in charge of its campaign- 
ing. This work was to pioneer the 
field later occupied by the Wheat 
Flour Institute and the Long Range 
Program of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The Spillers Canadian Milling Co. 
completed its 2,000-bbl. plant at Cal- 
gary, Alta., equipped entirely with 
British machinery. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn., somewhat prematurely pre- 
dicted “the decline of the reducing 
craze” which had been directed for 
many years at starchy foods, chief 
among them bread. 

Oscar Malo succeeded J. K. Mullen 
as president of the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co. 


50 Years Ago: 


Hungarian millers, who had tradi- 
tionally guarded their manufacturing 
secrets from each other and from all 
the world, succumbed to the associa- 
tion idea and assembled in ‘“con- 
gress” at Budapest to form a na- 
tional organization dedicated to the 
support of mutual interests. 

A USS. protective tariff on im- 
ported flower bulbs had begun to 
render flour exports to Holland diffi- 
cult. 

Ernesto Danvers, The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s correspondent in Argen- 
tina, cabled alarming news of exces- 
sive rains which were retarding the 
wheat harvest. Ben Searle cabled 


from Odessa that Russia’s fall-sown 
wheat was doing poorly. Late har- 
vest, dispatched the Budapest cor- 
respondent, had been bad for the 
Hungarian crop. Rains had broken 
the back of the Australian drouth, 
wrote correspondent Wallace from 
Sydney. 


75 Years Ago: 


The Northwestern Miller was en- 
larged to 16 pages weekly, plus an 
8-page supplement. It described it- 
self as “the leading advocate of new 
process milling,” and had this to say 
of its other qualifications for the 
favor of its readers and advertisers: 
“Its columns are filled each week 
with matter of especial interest to 
millers, mill owners, and all those in- 
terested in flouring mill machinery. 
It is a milling newspaper in every 
sense of the word. It contains the 
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latest and most accurate information 
concerning the building of new mills, 
fires, floods, crop reports, accidents, 
descriptions of leading mills, the 
latest improvements in flouring mill 
machinery, etc. Its department of 
general news, under the control of 
an able editor, is replete with a con- 
cise summary of the latest news both 
at home and abroad. Its market re- 
ports are clear, authentic and strict- 
ly reliable. Besides these valuable 
features, its columns are open to 
correspondents from all parts of the 
country, thus ensuring the continu- 
ance of the spicy and instructive cor- 
respondence to the paper which ‘has 
keen so prominent a feature in the 
years past. . . A valuable feature 
is the department of Social Economy, 
which will be open to all who desire 
to honestly discuss the principles of 
social economy which lie at the root 
of our societary organization and are 
of such importance to the prosperity 
of our country.” To cap its climax 
of virtues, The Northwestern Miller 
proclaimed itself “the largest milling 
journal in the world, and the only 
weekly milling journal published in 
America.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


The average worker’s real wages 
per hour will double in the next 30 
years if the productivity rate of the 
last 50 can be maintained, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
says. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARBINGERS 
The storm has wreaked his fill, 
And stark a still world stands. 
Only the lark’s brave trill 
Sounds from the snow-bound hill 
Over icy, silent lands. 





Only where sun-blinding snow 
In all these storm-locked miles 
Is blowing in thinning skift 
Up from some mighty drift, 

A tuft of green wheat smiles. 


Kunigunde Duncan 





“Lit Cummins, who owns the mill up to Four Mile Creek,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has 





; been puttin’ in a power of work lately 
=<) tryin’ to get up a kind of league of na- 
i  ., tions among us hill millers so’s 


—=' to stop price wars. The other day 
| Lit was down here feelin’ sort of 

=-te%, low in his mind on account, he 
ie said, that every dang miller 
5 wanted the rules fixed to bear down hard 
on everybody else but leave him free to 
raise hell extensive. ‘Well, Lit,’ says I, 
‘All these here league schemes is jes’ 
human nature, an’ I don’t want to discourage you none, but 
ef’n I wanted to end competin’ price wars I’d naturally get 
me a shotgun with two right sensitive barrels and work 
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mostly at night’. 
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FREE SPEECH FOR FALSEHOOD 
REEDOM of speech is definitely abridged by 
law in many respects, notably as it results 

in libel, in slandering, in false labeling and in 
advertising claims that cannot be supported by 
fact. The law, however, has not yet caught up 
with the nutritional quack. False or misleading 


information about nutrition may be mouthed 
freely without fear of any legal pains and 
penalties. 


Attention is directed to this loophole for 
license by Charles W. Crawford, commissioner of 
the Food & Drug Administration, who says: 

“Widespread nutrition quackery today is ex- 
ploiting the consumer's pocketbook and too fre- 
quently impairing his health by inducing him to 
rely on bizarre diets or nutritional nostrums for 
treatment of serious disease. Older people or the 
chronically ailing are frequently among the un- 
fortunate victims of nutrition quacks who under- 
mine their confidence in our abundant common 
foods and also in reliable medical advice. Often 
people who can least afford it are taken in by the 


promoter of miracle supplements or so-called 
health foods.” 
Mr. Crawford notes that present laws are 


inadequate to protect against nutrition frauds and 
much false teaching in books, pamphlets and 
broadcasts. He urges more education of the public 
as to the excellence of the American food supply 
and the distinction between facts and fallacies 
about food. This, indeed, would be a helpful anti- 
dote, but it would be no preventive. Regrettable 
as it is to suggest more law, here is an instance 
where it does seem that the policeman’s arm 
should be lengthened. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHE AIN’T WHAT SHE USED TO BE 

OST flour millers know that history has 
Meocen rather persistently repeating itself so 
far as the market place and their accounting 
rooms are concerned. Few of them, however, real- 
ize how desperately bad things occasionally were 
back there ‘‘in the good old days.” “Occasionally,” 
in fact, is something of an understatement, judging 
from the almost chronic complaints of trials and 
tribulations exhibited in the week-to-week’ re- 
ports published in The Northwestern Miller. Let’s 
look back, for example, to certain conditions and 
consequences reflected in editorial comment pub- 
lished in the month of April, 1903: 

“Not in many years has anything occurred in 
milling annals which caused as much general 
comment as the almost universal closing down of 
the American spring wheat mills which went into 
effect Thursday last and to a large degree still 
continues throughout the Northwest. The action 
to those familiar with milling conditions was ob- 
viously inevitable, yet its suddenness came as a 
shock to the general public and to the grain and 
transportation interests which have some way 
come to believe that the patient millers can be 
loaded with burdens and handicapped with dis- 
criminations to an unlimited degree and still man- 
age somehow to keep on grinding. The prompt 
cessation of activity, the complete paralysis of an 
important industry employing thousands of men 
and touching in its ramifications innumerable al- 
lied enterprises created a profound sensation in 
trade circles both in America and Europe. 

“The operations of the great food-producing 
factories were stilled, wheels suddenly ceased to 
turn and the vast stream of flour flowing from 
the mill doors was stopped. Where had been a 
ceaseless hum of useful activity, was silence and in 
the hush which ensued the people who rely for 
their food supply on the steady operation of the 
mills; the wage earners whose income depends on 
the activity of the millers; the wheat merchants 
who, when all is said, count upon the mills to 
create and maintain a demand for the raw mate- 
rial, and the transportation lines which expect a 
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considerable portion of their traffic to come from 
the millers, while still imposing unjust discrimina- 
tions on the very trade which they look upon as a 
source of business—all these and many other allied 
and inter-related interests suddenly awoke to the 
fact that something serious had happened and a 
feeling of anxiety and consternation was in the 
air, somewhat similar to the sensation which 
spreads through a ship when the steady hum of the 
propeller which has been continuous since leaving 
port suddenly stops. Something was wrong in the 
industrial machinery of the Northwest and there 
was anxiety to learn what it was, the possibilities 
of repairing it, and the prospect of a resumption of 
the usual and normal activity. 

“For the first time in 30 years the huge mills 
of Minneapolis capable of turning out 70,000 bar- 
rels of flour a day were all down and not a 
wheel turned. The operatives were relieved from 
duty and added their quota to the floating popula- 
tion on the streets; the bag-factory and the cooper 
shop suddenly realized that their occupation was 
gone. Never before did the people have such an 
object-lesson showing the force and impetus to 
the city’s life given by the flour mills. But the 
milling center was not the only place similarly 
affected. Within a few hours, almost as if on a 
prearranged signal, practically every city, town, 
and village throughout the northwest in which a 
merchant mill was situated witnessed the same 
alarming phenomena. The flour mills closed down 
and the workers were released from duty indefi- 
nitely. Thousands were thrown out of employment 
and idleness succeeded industry.” 

The immediate cause of this catastrophic sit- 
uation was that lake carriers had opened the 
season with a rate of 2¢ bu. on wheat from Duluth 
to Buffalo while keeping the rate on flour at 9¢ 
100 lb., equivalent to 5.4¢ bu. on wheat. In 1901 
wheat had been carried abroad as ballast, with 
flour held at tariff rate. Rail rate structures were 
equally discriminative 

There were other grievous afflictions, two of 
them chronic—consignment of flour and over- 
capacity. For these maladies, individual millers 
proposed a periodic gentleman's agreement shut- 
down remedy which had been used successfully a 
few years previously, but which never again could 
be made operative. 

In the second week of the shut-down of half 
a century ago, The Northwestern Miller added 
these details and comments: 

“At least 100,000 barrels of flour daily capacity 
ceased instantly and for four days the contribu- 
tion of the Northwest to the nation’s productive 
value has been reduced at least $400,000 a day. 
At this writing, a few mills have partially resumed 
operations in order to grind out wheat on hand 
and fulfill contracts entered into previously which 
they are in honor bound to keep, although it entails 
a loss. It is safe to say, however, that unless con- 
ditions materially improve, this resumption can 
be but temporary and there will be no permanent 
activity in milling until the powers that be who 
are in full control] of the situation have finally de- 
cided whether or not merchant milling in the U.S. 
is to be allowed to exist as an independent, non- 
trust-controlled industry. 

“There are probably 8,000 separate merchant 
milling concerns in the U.S., not counting the 
purely local mills of small capacity of which there 
are 17,000. These merchant millers used in 1900, 
according to the census, nearly 500 million bushels 
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of wheat, paid the American farmer over 300 mil- 
lion dollars, and produced 100 million barrels 
of flour, valued at 340 million dollars. In 1992, the 
same merchant mills contributed 68 million dollars 
to the balance of trade in favor of the U.S. by 
selling flour abroad. This will give an idea of the 
immensity of the industry which the discriminat- 
ing policy of the carriers is slowly but surely de- 
stroying. The situation in the Northwest, which 
the stoppage of the mills last week emphasized, 
is not confined to that section of the milling field, 
it is practically universal throughout the U.S. 

“Of the 8,000 merchant mills, it is safe to 
say that not one per cent has been able to make 
any profit during the last four months; that not 
more than 10 per cent has been able to make a 
bare living during 1902 and that ever since 1901, 
when the transportation lines, by carrying wheat 
out of the country at nominal rates of freight and 
holding flour to high tariff rates, dealt a blow to 
the exportation of flour from which it has never 
recovered, few, if any, of these mills have made 
fair returns on the capital invested in them. In 
full possession of all the facts, with an entire ap- 
preciation of the gravity and seriousness of the 
charge, The Northwestern Miller unhesitatingly 
lays the responsibility for this state of affairs 
which means ultimately the complete destruction 
of the merchant milling business and the conse- 
quent cutting off of foreign trade amounting to 68 
million dollars annually—at the door of the trans- 
portation interest of this country; the organized, 
eastern-centered, group-controlled, traffic regulat- 
ing and rate-compelling transportation interest.” 

Happily some of the evils that were looked 
upon as so likely to be calamitous and even fatal 
to the milling industry back there 50 years ago 
have subsided. Still with us, of course, is the 
somewhat over-rated bogey of overcapacity. But 
all in all it does seem, upon reading of the woes 
of other years, as if things must be a trifle better 
now than they were then. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE KING WHO DID DO WRONG 


N officer of the Du Pont Co. complains that 

the Department of Justice has made no 
public mention of the fact that it has withdrawn 
a criminal antitrust charge filed against the 
company in 1948. Reference is to the dropping of 
an indictment charging the company and a retired 
employe with conspiring with six other companies 
to fix prices, discounts and terms of sale. 

The antitrust division of the Department of 
Justice showed no distaste for publicity at the 
time the indictment was obtained. Trumpets 
sounded and a clank of chains arose from the 
dungeons of the federal halls of justice. But now 
there are no government heralds proclaiming 
innocence and no confession of error calculated 
to make such amends as may be possible to citizens 
injured by unwarranted accusation. It is left to the 
accused to tell the public that the false blemish 
has been removed. 

Other companies concerned in the abortive 
proceeding of the Department of Justice elected 
to plead nolo contendere and paid fines. A com- 
panion case ended in acquittal of the companies 
that did not so plead. But nothing is heard of 
any move to establish the innocence or restore the 
fines of those who did not choose to defend 
themselves in court. 

A basic tenet of absolute monarchy is wrapped 
up in the familiar saying that “the king can do no 
wrong.” Men of power have always been reluctant 
to admit error. But so have most of us. This is a 
very human trait, and we are accustomed to deal- 
ing with it in various ways on the individual level. 
Public servants, however, must be expected to 
lift themselves above this level. It is intolerable 
that government should continue to pretend and 
to insist, as it has done for most of the two most 
recent decades, that it can do no wrong. 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED SPOM 
QUALITY FLOURS ¢y 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily 


rie 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 





NO-RISK PLAY-SAFE 








Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 


Jan. Jan. 


9, 16, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 36%, 23% 33 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 60% 36% 57% 57% 
Pid. $3.25 122 89% 115 115% 
Am. Cyanamid .. 59% 50% 52% 52% 
Ptd. ee 171 248 248 
A-D-M Co. 60 48% 52 51% 
Borden 544% «#50 53 53% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4 4 
Cont, Baking Co. 21% 16% 19% 20% 
Pid. $5.50 . 9 60 90% 91% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 0% W% 
Pid. $7 ; 186 166 171% 170 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 25% 226 
Dow Chemical, 
Pid. HA .. 105% 93%, 103%, 102 
Ptd. $4.25 2nd . 413% 37% 42! 42 
Gen. Baking Co. 134% I1 13% 13 
Pid. $8 . 162 149 150 150 
Gen, Foods Corp. 53 41 52% 53 
Pfd, $3.50 .. 10 90 94% 93 
Gen, Mills, Ine. 64% 53 60% 59% 
Pid, 3%% 124%, 105 117 119 
Pid, 5% ee 118 124% 123 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 137 128% 134% 135% 
Pid. $5 158 116% 153 151 


Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥. 
Merck & Co. 
Pid. $3.50 
Pid. $4 ; 
Natl, Biscuit Co.. 
Pid. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Pid. $4 
Pr. & Gamble : 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co.. 
Pid, $6 
Ralston Purina 





Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 165 87 90 91 
St. Regis P. Co. 23% 17% 19% 19% 
Pid. $4.40 96 RS 92 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28%, 21% 275% 27% 
Pid. $4.50 96 80% 87 RRY, 
¢sterling Drug 416% 325% 34% 34 
Pfd. $3.50 104 90 92 941%, 
Sunsh, Bise., Inc. 704% 56 68 68'4 

United Biscuit 

of America 37% 29% 35% 36 

Pfd, $4.50 . 107 101% 106% 106% 
Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 24% 27 

Pid. $3.50 . 100% 87 91% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% 
Ward Baking Co. 21 17% 19 

Warrants ; i% 5% ; 

Pid, $5.50 110% 98 104% 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. Sere 13% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. ...... 8% 9%, 


*+Over counter, ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Jan. 16: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. 106 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. . 142 147 


i, TG. ssc cvcecavses .- e 18% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 108 
CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Low Close Close 
Dec. Jan. 
9, 


1952-53 1952 1958 

Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3.15 3.00 
Pfd, . oe 419 51 51Y 
Canada Bread 4 2% 3% 3u% 


Pfd. . 
Can. Bakeries 
Can. Food Pr., A 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pfd. , 
Gen, Bakeries 
Inter-City Bak. . 
Lake of the Woods 
Pfd. ea 
Maple Leaf. Mig. 
Pfd. = is 
MeCabe Grain A. 
Mid-Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A. 
George Weston 
Pid. 4%% .. 4% a9 93 94t 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 





Bid Asked 


Catelli Food, A 16% ikl, 
Catelli Food, B 23 

Int. Milling, Pfd. 87 90 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 145 

Purity Flour x 

Reliance Grain 30 

Standard Brands 261% 27h, 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Star 


ks of bended grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





Trade, Jan. 9, 1953 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 22 
Baltimore 20 
Buffalo 152 109 385 
Afloat 1.811 4,011 99 319 
Chicago ; 339 
Afloat 2,907 Y 
Milwaukee afloat 334 1,252 1,186 
Duluth : x4 os 62 505 
Total 2,389 7,361 2,137 2,010 


Previous week 2,517 9,346 2.075 1.505 
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The 
BINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 




















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. - 


eneral Offices: Denver, Coloradgs 





° . 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 














“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 











| rod an @aacleletcer ere 
Millfeed 
~ Sas meen ven 


Minneapolis. Minn 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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More than one woman has started 
out playing with fire and ending up 
cooking over it. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Housewife’s Problem: 

much month left over at the end of 


Having too 


the money. 


e¢¢ @ 
Wouldn't it be funny if the Repub- 
licans got in just as the world went 


out? 
¢¢ ¢ 

In the early days a river steamer 
in the shallow Missouri was attempt- 
ing to scrape its way over a treach- 
erous sand bar. Her engines were 
straining, her paddle wheels were 
churning madly, and every member 
of the crew was holding his breath 
as the vessel crept inch by inch over 
the bar. 

A recluse living in a river-bank 
cabin chose this moment to come 
down to the water's edge for a pail 
of water. As he turned away with a 
brimming pail, his action caught the 
captain's eye. 

“Hey,” roared the fuming skipper, 
“vou put that water back.” 


¢¢¢ 


It was Saturday afternoon at the 
parochial school and the children were 
waiting in long queues at the confes- 
sionals. As he neared the box, one lad 
began to fidget and grow restless. 
His pal noticed it. “What’s wrong, 
Jim?” 

“I’m scared to death, Jack. I'm 
next and I don't have nuthin’ to say. 
Borrow me some of your sins and I'll 
pay you back next week.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Most people are perfectly willing 
to suffer in silence if they are sure 
everyone knows they are doing it. 
¢?¢¢ 
One of a pair of schoolgirls, dis- 
cussing college courses, said she was 
thinking of Bennington because its 
curriculum included _ interpretive 
dancing. “I’d rather go to Radcliffe,” 
said the other. “I think it’s more fun 
to dance with boys.” 


¢?¢¢ 

A young doctor, who had hung up 
his shingle in a small town, waited 
for his first patient. Some days later 
one arrived—covered from head to 
foot with an angry, dangerous-look- 
ing rash. The puzzled young medico 
hastily consulted his textbook but 
could find no help there. Finally he 
said to his patient, “Did you ever 
have this affliction before?” 

“Oh, sure, Doc,” the patient re- 
plied, “I’ve had it twice before.” 

“Well,” diagnosed the doctor, 
“you've got it again.” 

¢$¢ ¢ 

In the heart of the Ozarks the trav- 
eler once lost his way and inquired 
of a native, ‘‘Am I on the road for 
Kansas City?” 

“Well,” he said, “not exactly, bud. 
That road just moseys along for a 
piece, then it turns into a hog trail, 
then a squirrel track, and finally 
runs up a scrub pine and ends in a 
knothole.” 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


e and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cooki 


—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


— 100% soft wheat graham 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


__ 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





Consumption Rising 


Consumption of flour and bread 
in Canada appears to be rising, a sit- 
uation attributable to the increased 
numbers of people migrating to the 
country rather to a hike in per capita 
consumption. 

The rapid development of Canada’s 
natural resources means that a pop- 
ulation of less than 14 million is in- 
sufficient and the aim is to increase 
to 25 million persons within the next 
three decades. 

Disappearance of wheat into the 
domestic market for the current crop 
vear has been officially estimated at 
160 million bushels but some observ- 


ers consider that this assessment is 
on the low side. In the crop year 
1951-52 the offtake was set at 173 


million bushels and this has led the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce to fore- 
cast that the actual disappcarance 
in the current crop year will be 180 
million bushels or more. 

The per c.pita consumption, how- 
ever, is in line with the 'owering 
trend apparent in other countries. In 
the early 1920's the average offtake 
was in the region of 180 lb. a head 
and in the succeeding years there 
was a gradual slide to the 1950-51 
estimate of 157 Ib. Over the years 
statisticians note a wide fluctuation 
in the figures but they explain this 
by saying that during a period of 
inventory accumulation in wholesale 
and retail channels consumption is 
overstated. The reverse is true dur- 
ing a period of inventory reduction. 
It should also be recognized, the ex- 
perts add, that domestic disappear- 
ance is not the equivalent of human 
consumption as it is Known that in 
some years a significant amount of 
flour is used for livestock feed and 
also for the production of commer- 
cial alcohol. 

However, the declining trend is 
apparent and the problem facing the 
breadstuffs industries centers on 
checking that decline. 


Enrichment Cited 


One method which might aid the 
situation confronting the industry is 
the introduction of enriched bread 
slated for Feb. 2. Millers and the 
bakers are attempting to catch the 
imagination of the public by reciting 
the benefits achieved by the enrich- 
ment process, particularly in the U.S. 
and in Newfoundland. 

Stress is being laid on the medical 
and nutritional aspects of enrich- 
ment at the mass meeting of press 
and radio men, home economists and 
dieticians scheduled to be held in 
Toronto Jan. 26. Nothing is being 
spared, either in the quality of the 
speakers or in the organization of 
the conference itself. 

The conference, which will be ad- 
dressed by such distinguished scien- 
tists as Dr. C. Glen King, Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell and Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
will be followed by a reception and 
dinner for participants. The impact 
of this meeting should have beneficial 
results for the Canadian flour and 
baking trades and while no one ex- 
pects that enrichment will increase 
sales, it will at least help gheck the 
per capita decline. 

If the consumer can be sold on 
enrichment, then the increasing pop- 
ulation will make the domestic trade 
of greater value to the millers. 

It will take at least two years for 
the effect of the campaign to be- 


come apparent, traders consider, and 
at the end of that time they expect 
to be able to assess the results in 
the light of sales. 


Milled Wheat 


J. H. Ferrie, president of the Ca- 
nadian Exporters Assn., reviewing 
Canada’s export sales in 1952, had 
some pertinent observations to make 
on the policy of exporting raw ma- 
terials. He stated that though busi- 
ness attained record levels, an ex- 
amination of the figures revealed 
that the increases were confined al- 
most entirely to sales of wheat, other 
grains and metals rather than to 
manufactured goods. Mr. Ferrie de- 
clared that it was imperative that 
the export of manufactured goods 
be maintained. 

Mr. Ferrie concluded by saying that 
in reviewing the future national 
economy it must be borne ir mind 
that Canadian exports represent ap- 
proximately 25% of the national in- 
come and consequently affect the liv- 
ing standards of every citizen. 

This is not the first time that the 
export of raw materials has come un- 
der the fire of prominent traders. 
Attention has been called to the dan- 
ger of using up natural resources 
without providing benefits for Cana- 
dian labor and services to the full- 
est extent. 

If Mr. Ferrie wanted an example, 
he could have quoted the flour mill- 
ing industry with profit. In the crop 
year 1951-52 wheat exports totaled 
304.7 million bushels. Flour account- 


ed for only 51.3 million bushels in 
wheat equivalent. This proportion is 
small when it is compared with other 
flour exporting countries. French 
authorities, for example, attempt to 
ensure that one third of their wheat 
exports leave the country in tne form 
of flour. Sales are insignificant when 
compared with those of Canada but 
nevertheless it shows the adoption 
of a policy beneficial to the millers. 

The Australian government, too, 
aids the milling industry by limiting 
the sales of unmilled wheat on the 
grounds that the plants must be 
provided with sufficient mill run to 
keep the operatives employed. 

It would appear that not less than 
25% of overseas wheat sales should 
leave Canada in the form oi flour 
if a healthy industry is to be main- 
tained. The milling industry makes 
a major contribution to the country’s 
economy besides acting as a super 
salesman for Canadian products gen- 
erally because of the high reputa- 
tion enjoyed by flour abroad. 


Rio Mills’ Dividerd 


Tne Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills and 
Granaries Co., Ltd. has announced the 
payment of a further interim divi- 
dend of 6% and a bonus dividend of 
4% making, with the interim de- 
clared last July, a total distribution 
of 14%, the same as last year. 

The directors, announcing that no 
further payments are likely for the 
year ended Sep. 30, 1952, state it 
will not be possible to prepare group 
accounts until March or April. 
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Mauritius Feeling 


Consumer discontent has been ex- 
pressed in the island of Maritius in 
the Indian Ocean because of the gov- 
ernment’s action in increasing the re- 
tail price of flour. The cost of rice 
was reduced. 

Flour and bread now form the 
staple diet of the poorer classes be- 
cause rice has become a luxury due 
to its high price. Many of the poorer 
people live solely on bread, weak tea 
and milk. One section of opinion is 
pressing for the imposition of an ex- 
port duty on sugar, the proceeds to 
be used for a subsidy on flour and 
bread. 

Australia is the main supplier of 
flour to Mauritius, exports in 1951- 
52 being returned at 446,950 bags 
of 100 lb. The island does not have 
any milling facilities and all supplies 
have to be imported. 


Improved Flour 


As a result of the better 
crop achieved at the last harvest, 
Argentine flour is to be returned 
to its former quality. Shortages of 
wheat in the past two years, resulting 
from drouth and a decline in the sown 
acreage, compelled the government 
to raise the extraction, first to 75% 
and subsequently to 85%. Additional- 
ly, orders were issued to the millers 
to use millet seed in the grist. Wheat 
had to be imported from the U.S. but 
even a total of 200,000 tons did not 
allow any modification in the restric- 
tions. 


wheat 


However, in addition to lower ex- 
traction rates, the millers will be al- 
lowed to produce a multiplicity of 
grades. The action of the government 
will also allow the production of more 
millfeed for export. 








Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Aussie Surplus Up 


A better than expected yield from 
the present harvest has been forecast 
by officials of the Australian Wheat 
Board. This news will come as a 
pleasant surprise to importing coun- 
tries because it means that a small 
cut can be made in purchases of 
North American wheat and _ flour, 
which involve scarce dollars. 

If expectations are fulfilled the 
board will receive 160 million bushels 
of wheat for distribution at home and 
for sale in overseas markets. Previ- 
ously, the availability had been as- 
sessed at 140 million bushels. 

As a result of this development 
Australia will be able to better last 
year’s contribution of 72 million bush- 
els to International Wheat Agree- 
ment signatories. Last crop year, the 
Australians had to ask that the 
quota of 88.7 million bushels be re- 
duced to 72 million because of a short 
crop. The net result was that mar- 
kets in both wheat and flour were 
lost to the U.S. and Canada. At the 
formation of the agreement the Aus- 
tralian quota was 80 million bushels, 
the balance being added when new 
countries joined in the agreement at 
a later stage. Present indications are 
that the old figure of 80 million 
bushels will be reached with ease. 

Officials state that the improve- 
ment was due to favorable growing 
conditions though they stress that 
improved farming practices contrib- 
uted to the result. The crop will be 
taken from one of the lowest acre- 


ages sown to wheat in recent years 
and if the improvement in farming 
practices can be maintained cbserv- 
ers see better prospects for those im- 
porting countries which prefer to buy 
Australian wheat because of the sav- 
ing in dollars involved. 


IWA Meeting 


Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, will repre- 
sent Australia at the meeting of the 
international wheat council scheduled 
to open in Washington Jan. 30. He 
will be accompanied by the secretary 
of the Australian Wheat Growers 
Assn. who will act in an advisory 
capacity. Like farmers in Canada, 
the Australians are pressing for a 
higher cash return under the agree- 
ment and by taking a wheat growers’ 
representative the Australian govern- 
ment is passing some of the onus on 
to the producers themselves. 

Growers have been receiving $1.79 
bu. for agreement wheat compared 
With the average open market price 
of $2.29. One farmers’ group sug- 
gested a ceiling price of $2.13 when 
negotiations for a new agreement 
first opened last spring but later re- 


ports indicate that the demand has 
been increased. It appears certain 
that Australia will stand squarely 


behind the U.S. and Canada in call- 
ing for a higher price. 


Switeh to Paddy 


Sliding jute prices are causing a 
cutback in production in Pakistan. 


In the last two years unsatisfactory 
Marginal land has been used tu grow 
inferior grades of jute but farmers 
have been advised by Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon, governor of east Bengal 
to switch to the more lucrative paddy 
crop. He pointed out that India had 
concentrated on increasing jute pro- 
duction, hitherto a near monopoly of 
Pakistan, and the glut of coarser va- 
rieties on the market had caused a 
slide in the demand. All jute grown 
in east Bengal should be of finer 
quality for this, the governor stated, 
grew best in east Bengal besides 
which there was an increasing world 
demand for it. The higher demand 
for food grains evident throughout 
the world, on the other hand, meant 
that paddy would be a more lucrative 
crop than the cheaper varieties of 
jute. 


Indian Pian 


Following the presentation to par- 
liament of the final draft of the five- 
year production plan, covering the 
years 1951-56, the Indian government 
is to press on with the production of 
more food grains to cut down imports 
from abroad. The production figure 
achieved in 1951, set at 52.7 million 
tons, including gram and pulses, is 
to be upped to 61.6 million tons by 
1956. Jute production, currently run- 
ning at 3.3 million bales, will be in- 
creased to 5.4 million bales. 

In achieving these targets India is 
faced with the need to use land hith- 
erto considered unsuitable for culti- 
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vation. Western agricultural experts 
have reported on several occasions 
during the past few years that many 
tracts of land were capable of grow- 
ing crops but that the difficulty of 
the terrain prevented adequate culti- 
vation by modern methods. The In- 
dians think that they have the solu- 
tion. Much of the land is marshy or 
uneven and no tractor could operate 
there. According to Power Farmer, 
a British engineering publication, ex- 
periments are being made with ele- 
phants yoked to tractor plows. Suit- 
able harness has been evolved, plows 


and other implements being built 
to match the size and strength of 
the motive power. 


Argentina Prices 


The government of the Argentine’s 
trade promotion institute, the mo- 
nopoly buyer and seller of wheat and 
other grains, has started its 1952-53 
operations. Producers are compelled 
to offer their crops, either directly or 
through a dealer, to the institute. 
In intermediary deals preference is 
being shown to agricultural coopera- 
tive societies which receive a com- 
mission of 42% on all deliveries put 
through them. The growers them- 
selves are receiving the equivalent 
of $2.79 bu., trade reports state. 
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U.K. LEADING BUYER 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG With export busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaling just over 7 million bu., 
flour sales made up only 1,763,000 bu. 
of this amount. Class 2 flour totaled 
334,000 bu. and was destined for: 
Venezuela, Philippines, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Singapore, Siam, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Gold Coast, Trinidad, Lebanon 
and Kuwait. The remaining 1,429,000 
bu. went to U.K., Gibraltar, Trinidad, 
Hong Kong, Jamaica, Bahamas, Ve- 
nezuela, Philippines, Costa Rica and 
Dominican Republic. The major por- 
tion of the wheat sales, totaling 4,- 





026,000 bu., was destined for IWA 
countries, with the U.K. listed as the 
best buyer, taking 2,113,000; Israel 


was next with 732,000; Japan 393,000, 
the Netherlands 356,000, Bolivia 173,- 
000, Norway 168,000, Portuguese East 


Africa 54,000 and Ireland 37,000. The 
Class 2 sales, going to only three 
countries, totaled 1,241,000 bu. with 
Brazil taking 648,000, India 460,000 
and Germany 133,000. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FEED GRAIN 
SUPPLIES AT RECORD 


WINNIPEG Total supplies of 
Canadian feed grains in 1952-53 are 
at record levels as a result of above- 
average carryover stocks and record 
or near-record outturns. 

In view of an increase of 6% in 
the number of grain consuming ani- 
mal units over 1951-52, feed require- 
ments will be somewhat higher dur- 
ing the current crop year. However, 
supplies are more than sufficient to 
meet the demand and, even after 
allowing for a larger export move- 
ment than last year’s record, sub- 
stantial stocks will be carried. over 
at July 31, 1953. Production of feed 
grains in eastern Canada was slightly 
smaller than last year, and large 
quantities of western grain will again 
need to be moved to eastern posi- 
tions during the crop year. 

Gross supplies of feed grain avail- 
able in 1952-53 are estimated at 
21,500,000 tons, compared with 19,- 
700,000 in 1951-52 and the previous 
record of 20,900,000 in 1942-43. Net 
supplies (gross supplies, less esti- 
mated exports, seed requirements 
domestic uses) are placed 


and other 
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at 15,700,000 tons, third highest on 
record. Relative to livestock numbers, 
the net supply of feed grain per 
grain consuming animal unit is esti- 
mated at 1.01 tons, practically un- 
changed from last year’s 1.02 tons. 

The export demand for Canadian 
oats and barley continues to be 
strong, and exports of these grains 
should have little difficulty in reach- 
ing or exceeding last year’s levels 
of approximately 70 million bushels 
each. As with wheat, transportation 
and handling facilities, rather than 
lack of markets, may be the main 
limiting factor in both the export and 
domestic movement of coarse grains. 

Supplies of both oats and barley 
in the U.S. are lower than last year 
and that country is again expected 
to provide a major outlet for feed- 
ing grades of these grains as well as 
for malting barley. In addition, west- 
ern Europe and Japan are expected 
to purchase substantial quantities of 
Canadian barley. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNFAVORABLE WEATHER 
SLOWS U.K. PLANTING 


WASHINGTON—In the U.K. un- 
favorable fall weather hampered cul- 
tivation and sowing of winter grain 
in some areas, but on the whole, work 
was well advanced at the beginning 
of December, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Favorable factors were the carly 
grain harvest in 1952, which permit- 
ted good progress during September 
and October. Beginning early in No- 
vember, however, the weather was 
cold over most of the country with 
frequent falls of sleet and snow in 
the latter half of the month. Rainfall 
was heavy in southern and eastern 
areas and severe frosts were report- 
ed for all parts of the country. Later 
appraisal of the damage sustained by 
grain crops indicates that frosts 
caused no material damage. 

The condition of winter wheat at 
the beginning of December, according 
to the latest official report available, 
was generally good. That crop was 
said to be generally strong and 
healthy. The early-sown wheat was 
in better condition than later sowings, 
some of which had been slow in ger- 
minating. The small area sown to 
winter barley had germinated well 
and was in good condition. Winter 
oats were also described as well de- 
veloped and healthy, especially where 
early drilling had been done. 

Unofficial reports during December 
noted that unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the month delayed field work. 
Delays from heavy snows were es- 
pecially noted. 

Canadian exports of flaxseed and 
rye flour for the first four months of 
the current crop year have not been 
impressive, with the total for each 
commodity being slightly over 2 mil- 
lion bushels. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
WELL AHEAD OF YEAR AGO 


WINNIPEG—November exports of 
Canadian wheat to all destinations 
totaled 38 million bushels or 11 mil- 


lion bushels above the October load- 
ings, and 2,500,000 bu. over exports 
for November, 1951. 

Latest figures of the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners showed the November 
clearances advanced the 1952-53 


cumulative exports to 118,200,000 bu., 
16,900,000 bu. ahead of the August- 
November, 1951, total. U.S. imports 
of Canadian wheat for domestic con- 
sumption for milling in bond during 
November totaled only 3,700,000 bu. 


The U.K. was the best buyer ot 
wheat, and took almost 7 million 


bushels during the month. Yugostavia 


took 7,400,000 bu. and Belgium 3,300.,- 
000 bu. 
Canadian exports of wheat flour 


during November amounted to_ 5,- 
100,000 bu. in terms of wheat, down 
1,200,000 bu. from the October total 
but 1,000,000 bu. greater than the 
exports for November, 1951. 


The U.K. during November took 
2,100,000 bu. in the form of flour, 


while the next largest purchaser was 
Egypt, with 613,000. Third was Leb- 
anon, with 600,000, and the Philip- 
pines took the equivalent of 475,000 
bu. 

November exports of rolled oats 
and oatmeal were equivalent to 69,000 
bu. This compares with 37,000 cleared 
in October, and is substantially un- 
der the 136,000 bu. worked during 
November a year ago. 

Export clearances of 
oats in November 


Canadian 
amounting to 3,- 
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500,000 bu., were 2,400,000 bu. under 
October exports. U.S. imports for 


domestic use to the end of October 
totaled almost 16,700,000 bu. 

The one-month record of 14 million 
bushels of Canadian barley exported 
in October was shattered in Novem- 
ber, with 20,300,000 bu. cleared to 
all destinations 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 


Feb. 16-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walters, 511 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 


Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 138, N.Y. 


Feb. 18—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Watertown, S.D. 

April 24-25—Self-Rising Institute, 
Inc.; Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave, 8S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 11-18—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
809 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 138-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 58 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 


tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 138-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 =Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN HEAR 
TALK ON CREDIT PROBLEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS — More “common 
sense” is needed in selling to farm- 
ers, feed men were told at the Jan. 
12 meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

J. F. Guzinski, secretary-treasurer 
of the Production Credit Assn. at 
Rochester, Minn., said that too many 
businessmen selling to farmers do 
not find out whether a farmer can 
buy and pay for a product without 
hurting himself. 

Many farmers have a bad habit of 
getting too far in debt, Mr. Guzinski 
said. ‘‘Let’s use common sense in sell- 
ing the farmer,” he said. “Don’t over- 
sell him.” 

If the farmer is oversold, Mr. Gu- 
zinski said, he won’t be able to buy 
and pay for other things he needs 
and it will be difficult or impossible 
for him to pay for what he has pur- 
chased. 

Approximately 100 feed men heard 
the talk by Mr. Guzinski, who was 
the main speaker at the Northwest 
organization’s regular monthly dinner 
meeting at the Radisson Hotel. 

Mr. Guzinski said his association 
lends on a farmer’s ability to pay from 
his production within a certain time 
rather than on collateral. He said a 
farmer’s expenses, including living 
and operating expenses, are deter- 
mined and then his income is estimat- 
ed. The amount by which estimated 
income exceeds expenses is the ex- 
tent to which the farmer can buy on 
time with reasonable assurance that 
he will be able to pay. 

Discussing turkey growing and 
financing problems in his area, Mr. 
Guzinski said there is a need for 
educating growers to make money and 
have some money invested in their 
operations. 
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Price Supports 





(Continued from page 9) 

able crops as oats, rye and barley. 

It may be recalled that the original 
theory of supporting the so-called 
basic crops at 90% of parity never 
advocated the extension of that level 
to the nonbasic crops. It was _ be- 
lieved that if through a support pro- 
gram for the basic crops, farm prices 
could be held to that high level, the 
other nonbasic grain crops would 
maintain an appropriate relationship 
to the more important grain crops. 
By permitting the nonbasic grains, 
oats, barley, rye and grain sorghums, 
to seek a natural price level under 
the basic and high-price supported 
grains, there would be no competi- 
tion for acreage between the basic 
and nonbasic crops, thereby not dis- 
turbing that relationship. 


Perishable Commodities 

For the perishable commodities 
dairy products, poultry, swine and 
livestock, among others—Mr. Benson 
faces the same controversial problem. 
Sec. Brannan dusted off an existing 
provision of the farm act—the pro- 
duction payment principle—called it 
the Brannan plan, and asked Con- 
gress to authorize its use on a broad 
scale for the nonbasic and perishable 
commodities. 

The Brannan plan was not new. It 
had been used earlier by the govern- 
ment for cotton and at one time had 
been advocated by the AFBF. Use of 
production payments is contained in 
the present law and Sen. Aiken has 
repeatedly insisted that Sec. Bran- 
nan could, at any time he so de- 
sired, have used that type of pro- 
gram for the perishable crops. 

When asked if he favored the 
Brannan plan, Mr. Benson’ shook 
his head in dissent at the committee 
hearing last week. 

At the closing session of the 80th 
Congress, in the legislative log-jam, 
the two chambers were found ‘n dis- 
agreement over the farm act of 
1948 as finally adopted. It was basi- 
cally a Senate bill, sponsored by Sen. 
Aiken and assisted by the then sec- 
retary of agriculture, Clinton P. An- 
derson. In fact, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee never held hearings 
on the proposal. When a conference 
committee met in the closing hours 
of the session to approve a confer- 
ence measure, one of the House Re- 
publican conferees, the late Reed 
Murray of Wisconsin, declined to go 
along with the Aiken bill and re- 
signed from the conference member- 
ship. 

Only after another Republican con- 
feree had been designated could an 
agreement on the Aiken bill be 
reached and the measure passed by 
Congress. As a matter of fact, on 
the following Sunday after an all 
night session of Congress, few if any 
members of Congress could be found 
who knew exactly what the bill pro- 
vided 

Mr. Benson will face a House Agri- 
culture Committee previously in op- 
position to the flexible theory of price 
supports and probably more unani- 
mous in its composition behind high 
price supports for the basic com- 
modities than in its Senate counter- 
part. 

Pressure Will Mount 

While the present law appears to 
give Mr. Benson two years in which 
to compose his ideas of a permanent 
farm program, pressure will mount 
for an earlier declaration of policy. 

Possibly Mr. Benson faces a tough- 
er job than other cabinet officers. 
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First he assumes office at a point 
when farm commodities are clearly 
in a slump. The bloom is off the ex- 
port market for the major grain 
crops. That market for the past three 
years has been buoyed up by gener- 
ous appropriations for economic aid 
to Europe which provided heavy ex- 
port volume for wheat, corn and fats 
and oils. Now when the exports of 
wheat, cotton and tobacco are ex- 
amined, it may be seen how impor- 
tant those economic aid funds were 
to the farm program. In fact, Mr. 
Brannan may be seen to have had 
the “life of Riley” as compared to 
the problems which will face Mr. 
Benson. The price toboggan has 
started its course in the farm field. 
Congress is already demanding ac- 
tion to check the decline. 

So far there are no indications that 
a 90% price support level for wheat, 
cotton or corn can effectively check 
farm price declines. The failure of 
the support program to hold prices 
at 90% of parity may in part be 
attributed to the failure of the state 
and county PMA committees to work 
effectively to get farmers to utilize 
the mechanics of the loan programs. 
It has been reported that following 
the outcome of the national elections, 
county PMA committees lost their 
previous zest for the loan program 
activities. 

To date the quantity of wheat 
going under loan has been inadequate 
to check the falling price for wheat, 
and it is doubted that sufficient quan- 
tities will move into loan by the Jan. 
31 deadline to take off the free mar- 
ket sufficient wheat to pull the price 
back up to the support level. USDA 
officials say as a general thing that 
on the basis of comparisons of earlier 
years, between 30 and 40% of the 
wheat supply must be under the loan 
program if the farmer is to obtain 
90% of parity in the market place. 

The same issues that faced Sec. 
Brannan will face Mr. Benson in a 
more aggravated form. 

The Only Indication 

The only indication of the direc- 
tion that Mr. Benson’s policies may 
take may be found in one comment 
he made during his appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee. At that 








Charles Kroft 

HEADS GRAIN FIRM—Directors of 
the McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, recently elected Charles Kroft 
to the presidency of the company. 
Formerly vice president and general 
manager, Mr. Kroft has been with 
the company since 1924. He began his 
career in the grain trade more than 
30 years ago. 


time he said that as a general rule 
he was opposed to restraints on farm- 
ing operations. He said he held as 
his goal parity for farm crops to 
be obtained in the market place and 
not as a consequence of support pro- 
grams. While opposing artificial gov- 
ernment restraints, he admitted, 
however, that where surpluses mount- 
ed under the price support programs, 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas were “inevitable.” 

That philosophy does not indicate 
a man who would favor maintenance 
of a rigid high level of price support 
for farm commodities. 

Not only dees Mr. Benson face a 
waning price structure for agricul- 
tural commodities, but he faces po- 


litical realities of equally pressing 
importance. The Republicans gained 
but a slim hold on Congress in the 
last election. They must almost at 
once begin to plan for the 1954 con- 
gressional elections, where, if they 
make any major misstep, they can 


easily lose their slim majority in 
the House. House politicians will be 
forcing Mr. Benson's hand for action 
Which will be designed to support the 
hopes of congressmen from uncertain 
districts. 


Farmers’ Attitude 


Notwithstanding the public utter- 
ance of the leaders of the major 
farm organizations for flexible farm 
programs, there is considerable doubt 
that those expressions represent the 
rank and file of the farmers. Ob- 
servers of the recent AFBF annual 
convention state that that organiza- 
tion was far from unanimous in favor 
of flexible farm support programs 
and that it appeared that the rank 
and file wanted 90% support as a 
basic goal. 

Examination of farm organization 
membership also discloses evidence 
to doubt that Mr. Benson can place 
full reliance on the farm organiza- 
tion’s public positions on price sup- 
port. One observer noted that his 
membership in AFBF was attract- 
ed by desirable insurance policy fea- 
tures available to the AFBF mem- 
bership but that farmers in his area 
generally favored the position of the 
Farmers Union in regard to the level 
of price supports. 

Behind all these controversial mat- 
ters is the basic consideration that 
the farm program issue has never 
been clearly stated. The issue seems 
to be-—Is the support program to be 
part welfare and part economic? Un- 
der the recurring emergencies of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions, the line of delineation was 
never clearly drawn. 

Politically it is desirable to fix a 
level of price support for a crop 
which will insure profit for all farm- 
ers producing that crop despite the 
fact that the farm may not be a 
sound economic unit for that type 
of cultivation—-such a level of price 
support must necessarily be high. It 
is another aspect of the price con- 
trol theory—of setting a price ceil- 
ing high enough to provide a_ profit 
margin for all producers. 


Produces Surpluses 


However, that political medicine 
eventually tends to produce crops 
far in excess of what the country 
can reasonably consume or export. 
Those surpluses hang over the mar- 
kets and compound the price sup- 
port problem unless some _ nation- 
wide disaster like drouth or war es- 


tablishes an extraordinary demand 
for the accumulations. 
It seems reasonable to conclude 


that Mr. Benson knows all these pit- 
falls and appears determined to act 
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Robert J. Stevens 


SALES MANAGER—Robert J. Ste- 
vens has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the multiwall division of the 
Chase Bag Co. Mr. Stevens has been 
associated with the Chase organiza- 
tion since 1945 and prior to his trans- 
fer to the general sales department 
in Chicago in November, 1950, he was 
sales manager of the Buffalo-New 
York branch. G. N. Burns, formerly 
in the Chicago general sales oflice, 
has been transferred to New Orleans 
as regional sales manager of the 
multiwall division. 





to the best of his ability to propose 
a farm program which will face the 
basic issues. 

While the general press headlines 
the difficulties besetting the new sec- 
retaries of state, defense and treas- 
ury departments, it temporarily at 
least passes over the magnitude of 
difficulties facing Mr. Benson. After 
nearly two score years of New Deal 
and Fair Deal leadership and the last 
three years of easy sledding for the 
farm economy, stimulated by arti- 
ficial export tonic in the form of 
foreign aid programs, Mr. Benson 
has the unpleasant duty of admin- 
istering the cathartic to the patient, 
a treatment that is never too popu- 
lar even when it is good for you. 
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J.C. MOHLER, 77, VETERAN 
KANSAS OFFICIAL, DIES 


TOPEKA—J. C. Mohler, 77, whose 
long career with the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture paralleled the 
growth and importance of Kansas as 


a winter wheat state, died Jan. 18 
in a Topeka hospital. Mr. Mohler 
was with the board for 47 years 


and was its secretary for 36 of those 
years. He retired in 1950. 

Born in 1875, Mr. Mohler joined 
the staff of the board in 1892 at a 
time when the milling and grain in- 
dustry in the state was beginning 
to recognize that production and 
processing of wheat were a major 
state industry. Between 1894 and 
1914 he served as secretary to F. D. 
Coburn, then secretary of the board, 


and as assistant secretary of the 
board. Mr. Mohler’s term as_ board 
secretary extended from 1914 until 
1950. 

He is credited with coining and 
popularizing the phrase, “Kansas 


grows the best wheat in the world.” 
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Flour Sales Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
on bakery grades. Prices, Kansas 
City, Jan. 16: Hard winter family 


short patent, in cotton 100s, $6.10 @ 
6.20; bakers’ short patent, in papers, 
$5.3005.35; standard $5.154% 5.20. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
105‘, compared with 114% a week 
earlier. Operations averaged 100%, 
the same as the previous week. Sales 
were principally in the family class. 
Prices closed practically unchanged 
on family flour but lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Jan. 17: carlots, family short 
patent $6.75 7.25, standard patent 
$6.45 6.65; bakery unenriched short 
patent $580%75.90, standard patent 
$5.70% 5.80, straight grade $5.604@ 
5.70. Truck lots 200 40¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: Demand last week dropped 
off sharply after the spurt of the 
week before and sales probably did 
not amount to more than 20 or 25% 
of capacity. Running time, however, 
held around four days. Prices were 
unchanged, except that family flour 
was a shade lower and clears about 
10¢ sack higher. Quotations Jan. 16: 
Extra high patent family $7.10@7.30, 


high patent $6.80@7, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $5.75@5.85, | first 
clears unenriched $4.90@5 delivered 
TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
after the recent sharp upturn in 
bookings the trade again lapsed into 
a “wait-and-see” attitude, with new 
sales for the past week only fair. 
Shipping directions continued — to 
dwindle and were very light. The de- 
mand for clears continued to be very 
heavy. 

Elsewhere in the area mills and 
representatives reported that after 
recent heavy flour bookings inquiry 
has been light and fresh sales very 
small as buyers are inclined to look 
on for a while. Hard winter wheat 
flour was about 3¢ sack lower than 
a week earlier, spring wheat flour 3¢ 
higher and soft wheat flour un- 
changed. Mills reported operations 
just fair, which was reflected in the 
clears which were fully 5¢ higher 
than a week earlier. The demand for 
clears and low grades remained suf- 
ficiently to absorb mill of- 
ferings. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 15: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.30, top hard 
$7.65, ordinary $5.90; bakers’ soft 
winter short patent $6.20, cake $6.20, 
pastry $5.20, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $4.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50; spring short patent 
$6.15, standard $6.05, clears $5.90. 

Chicago: The improved rate of flour 
business which was apparent in the 
central states area during the first 
week of the new year continued to a 
modified extent in the period ending 
Jan. 17, particularly in the early days 
of the week. 

When the wheat market turned up- 
ward after previous weakness, bakers 
responded fairly well to offerings with 
overnight protection, It is estimated 
that averaged 75 to 85% of 


steady 


sales 


five-day grinding capacity. The buy- 
ing was not a concerted industry-wide 
movement, however, and some bakers 
continued to hold off for all except 
immediate needs, hoping for price 
recessions. 

Family flour bookings compared fa- 
vorably with the previous period, 
swollen by some business done in ad- 
vance of a 10¢ sack price increase 
which became effective Jan. 12. Mills 
report that shipping directions for 
family flour also were satisfactory. 

Soft wheat flour business was fairly 
good, it is reported. Most of the 
bookings were for 5,000 sacks, but a 
few 10,000 sack sales appeared on 
the books. Most of the flour sold was 
cracker and intermediate grades of 
cake flour. 

Flour sales were swollen in the 
central states area by bookings by the 
Army Quartermaster. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.01, standard $5.70@5.95, 
clear $5.20@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.600 5.75, 95% patent $5.50@5.65, 
clear $4.99; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.72@7.03, standard 
$5.014 6.33, clear $4.90@6.15. 


East 


New York: Steady markets fol- 
lowing the substantial replacements 
of the previous week slowed down 
flour buying to limited fill-in lots. The 
trade saw nothing to attract long- 
time coverage, and although their 
future contracts were not heavy, 
rank and file replacements were very 
moderate. 

Round lots were reported in scat- 
tered instances — usually somewhat 


below the general price range—and 
they were generally purchased by 
buyers who had not covered recently. 
They were made by jobbers and an 
occasional independent baker. Sub- 
stantial contracts for 60-day needs 
on southwesterns and a sprinkling of 
springs were indicated in the big bak- 
er field, some at nearly list prices, but 
other large operators continued to 
work on p.d.s. basis. Any moderate 
setbacks were expected to produce 
fair bookings, but the existing senti- 
ment among this trade was bearish. 

Soft wheat takings were hand to 
mouth as prices held steady. The 
general range of quotations was lit- 
tle changed from the preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring family 
flour $8.15, high glutens $6.61@6.71, 
short patents $6.36@6.46, standard 
patents $6.26@6.36, clears $5.75@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents $6.20 
“6.34, standard patents $6@6.14; 
high ratio soft winters $6.25@7.20, 
straights $5.35@5.70. 

Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week was more or less in 
line with the last two previous weeks. 

There was a report of some fair 
sales of family type flour by one of 
the leading mills which ran its pro- 
duction into the seven-day period. 
Other mills were working the full 
five-day week with one or two ex- 
ceptions when they extended opera- 
tions into the sixth day. 

A good backlog of orders was built 
up about two weeks ago when a con- 
siderable amount of flour was booked 
for future direction. There is still a 
fair amount of export business mov- 
ing through the local mills, although 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 




















——Exporting 





countries—total sales— 














Importing Guaranteed -— United Statest——— 
countries— purchases* Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 10,472 2,883 10 1,283 3.283 
Belgium 19,199 Qs 1s 5,001 9,495 12,496 
Boliviag ...... 2 183 138 321 ies >) eee 2,613 
Brazil d 9,343 9,343 2.546 11.889 
Captemt .cccece G2BB = ccaces 8: 483 oe Bcteee. 9 Sanwe 6,264 
Costa Rica 83 , i41 281 7 722 
Cuba eat oe 2,376 vs 1,533 3,931 
Denmark ..... 347 186 533 tape > > re 1,345 
Dominican Rep 33 i7s 511 ; 185 ‘ 696 
Ecuador{j ..... 1,222 164 163 627 596 »220 
eg 2) eee 13.963 7,514 . 7,514 6,602 . 14,116 
El Salvador ... 384 18 205 223 96 ; 319 
Germany 62,832 28,312 S,312 1 f 1,964 1,837 6,469 
ee 14,940 2,939 ye rere can Eee 2,939 
Guatemala S73 ose see se 356 206 562 
SEEEE owes van 536 A386 72 608 
Honduras 108 134 2 309 
BOGIGNG 2c ccces 1 131 32 153 
India 11,227 ‘ 11,227 8,587 1,014 
Indonesiafg .... 3,492 ...... 1,076 1,076 2,360 3,490 
Ireland 1,173 : 1,172 2,496 9,268 
Israelf ....... 2,462 1,031 [aan 06 Gskeee “ee 8 8§=aeeesss 5,621 
Italy 8.403 t 8,409 35 19,784 
Japan 1,370 . 1,370 [oe 0ClCl EE 9,212 
Lebanon 373 1,361 1,734 2,106 
Liberiaf ....6. 86 csccor 16 7) “wcemes, go “0° Qaebea 35 
Mexico ..... 5,166 Aree 5.166 tee: | Ghee, mame 5,166 
Netherlands 8,467 2,368 10,835 797 7,919 19,551 
New Zealand oe . 4,340 ete 4.340 
Nicaragua cae 156 156 11° 271 
Norway 1,606 1,474 Ose 611 2,987 6,678 
Panamag ..... jj. GOB = wees. 107 107 5 roe 594 
2 See 2,980 69 3,049 ,202 5,251 
Philippines ARS 279 2,279 1 2,464 4,744 
Portugal f 3,864 725 #,589 14 TOS 5.311 
Saudi Arabia 745 318 79S 1,116 1 1,266 
Spain ‘ 15 1,694 20 1714 1.714 
BWOGOR § cs.cs.: d 1,659 1,659 299 aval k’ 9 imines 1,958 
Switzerland ... 6,109 1,761 1,761 : as 3,674 5,435 
Un. of S. Africa 10,472 2,389 were 2,389 oo ere 9,669 
U. K we 168,215 11,617 3,264 14,581 ( 4' 51,360 96.581 
Venezuela 5.934 5 1,492 1,497 1.592 O89 
Total (95%) 551,871 124,466 22,504 146,970 58,652 144.626 1.837 352.085 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
Palance sn apie eeaal Rog 6X he asec Se : 196,158 30,048 90,374 2,262 228,832 
*Currently effective quotas representing 95% of annual guaranteed purchases (see 


department's release of 
tSales recorded by 


July 10, 1952) 
Wheat Council through 


tSales 
Jan 


eonfirmed by 
9, 1953 


cce through Jan. 13 


‘Quota closed 


no large sized orders are being proc- 
essed. 

Local area bakers were fairly good 
buyers of replacements during the 
past week, strengthening their stor- 
age stocks. 

Flour offering prices in most cases 
were a trifle higher to unchanged as 
against the previous weekly prices. 

Quotations Jan. 16: Spring family 
$8.03@8.05, high gluten $6.73@6.75, 
short patent $6.48@6.50, standard 
$6.38 @6.40, first clears $5.99@6, hard 
winter standards $6.06@6.08, first 
clears $5.76@5.78; soft winter short 
patents $5.8305.85, straights $5.63@ 
5.65, first clears $5.03@5.05. 

Boston: The pattern of trading in 
the local flour market was drab. 
While a few sales were reported they 
were generally of fill-in nature and 
for limited amounts. 

The price movement for the week 
was also unimpressive, with the fluc- 
tuations at the most being held to a 
few pennies in either direction but at 
no time sharply different from the 
preceding day's values. Springs fin- 
ished 1¢ higher to 1¢ lower. Hard 
winters declined 4@5¢. Most grades 
of soft wheat flours were unchanged. 
Pacific was an exception, declining 
20¢ on the outside of the price range. 

Trade surveys during the week for 
the most part revealed little or no 
change in sentiment. Most buyers are 
still looking for a substantial price 
break before entering the market for 
anything in excess of their imme- 
diate needs. Practically all of them 
point out that the export picture 
definitely favors this position as they 
feel world competition this year has 
placed exporters in a more or less 
unfavorable position in comparison 
with recent years. With this trend of 
thought prevailing, extreme dullness 
will apparently be the rule until the 
buying segment of the trade decides 
on a different policy. 

Quotations: Jan. 17: Spring short 
patents $6.39@6.51, standards $6.27 
26.39, high gluten $6.59@6.76, first 
clears $5.82@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.25@6.35, standards $6.04 
“6.14; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
a6.72, eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.37@5.72, high ratio $6.27@7.22, 
family $8.17. 
Pittsburgh: After the flurry of 


flour buying the previous week, the 
market again turned weak, with 
small sales and also slow directions. 
Both springs and hard southwestern 
patents sold only as fill-ins. The 
wholesale and retail bakers and job- 
bers seemed to be well taken care 
of, and those who did not buy on the 
last week’s market are still hoping 
for lower flour prices later. Family 
patent sales also were small. 
Quotations Jan. 17: Standard hard 
Kansas bakers patent $5.90@6.07, me- 
dium patent $5.95@6.17, short patent 
$6.05@6.27; spring standard patent 
$6.1574 6.30, medium patent $6.20@ 
6.35, short patent $6.25@6.40; clears 
$5.62@6.21; high gluten $6.50@6.65: 
family patent, advertised brands $7.81 
@ 8.05; other brands $6.40@6.85; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.45@7.67; Paci- 
fic Coast pastry flour $6.42 6.46. 
Philadelphia: Both spring and hard 
winter flours were represented in a 
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“Custom-Blended” 
Feed Vitamin 
Concentrates 


Special formulations to 
meet the individual and 
varied requirements of 
every feed manufacturer. 


NIACIN - RIBOFLAVIN 


CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


. 













+ 


Subsidiary of Sterli ie 
. ing Drug Inc. 
450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y, 


Le ee > 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN KLLINOIS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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scattering of orders which developed 
on the local market last week to con- 
tribute the only activity. Otherwise, 
the price-consciousness which has 
governed buyer operations for the 
past month or so remained very much 
in evidence and large and medium- 
sized bakers stayed on the sidelines 
in anticipation of the sharp cost de- 
cline they are convinced is long over- 
due. 

Quotations showed no signs of any 
weakening, with postings on all 
grades holding unchanged from the 
previous week. And it was reported 
that larger operators made bids well 
below what mills were asking without 
generating any response. Some of 
these are said to have originated on 
the news of a strengthening in mill- 
feed with the idea that the higher 
return from that quarter might in- 
duce millers to make concessions in 
the interest of gaining running time. 

The feeling now is that even a 
moderate setback in prices would wit- 
ness the placement of some good- 
sized orders by those who have per- 
mitted stocks to reach low levels. 
Meanwhile, this group is displaying 
a growing tendency to follow the 
price-date-of-shipment policy which 
a number of establishments have al- 
ready adopted. Another expected de- 
velopment is the multiplication of 
modest-proportioned orders for im- 
mediate delivery by small operators 
who are confronted with the need 
for replenishment to maintain produc- 
tion schedules. 

A transit strike which idled every 
streetcar, bus and subway in the city 
was responsible for a changed pat- 
tern in retail buying. Some, who usu- 
ally purchase sweet goods at neigh- 
borhood establishments, were obtain- 
ing their pies, cakes, etc., in down- 
town outlets on the way home from 
work. Others, principally housewives, 
turned to stores near their homes 
because the public transportation tie- 
up made them think twice about go- 
ing into center of city on shipping ex- 
cursions which normally include the 
purchase of baked goods before the 
return trip. 

Quotations Jan. 17: Spring family 
$7.50@7.70, high gluten $6.65@6.75, 
short patent $6.45@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $5.9006; hard 
winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.1006.20; soft winter, 
western $5.75@6, nearby $5.40@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
slacked off considerably last week, 
but occasional spurts of activity de- 
veloped with a few segments of the 
trade, resulting in some bookings of 
moderate amounts for 120-day ship- 
ping periods. The quantities of these 
bookings, however, were considerably 
less than the actual requirements for 
such periods. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills were chief par- 
ticipants in the bookings. Northern 
springs on the other hand, were 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being worked. Soft winters were in 
a similar category as cracker and 
cookie bakers have contracted at 
lower than current prices and showed 
no interest in buying for replacement 
at higher prices, even though both 
types of manufacturers are still en- 
joying good production schedules. 

Cake flour, while slightly more ac- 
tive, sold in only very moderate 
amounts since some of the trade are 
still working old contracts. The retail 
cake business showed some improve- 
ment as compared with sales made 
after the holiday rush. Shipping direc- 
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TRY PUNCHING 
YOUR WAY OUT 
OF A 


MENTE BAG 







YOU'DEFIND IT RATHER 
DIFFICULT— A MENTE BAG, 
BURLAP OR COTTON, IS 


¢ Made of Quality Fabric 
¢ Carefully Inspected 


¢ Expertly Cut 
° Sturdily Sewn 


Write, wire or phone for quotations 


Dept. N 
MENTE & CO., INC. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


family 
top patent 
high 
short 
standard 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


gluten 


clear 
farnils 
short 
standard 
first clear 
family 
short 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 
standard 


Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


soft 


patent 


bulk 


fumily 
high 
short 
standard 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
flour 
flour 
Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Kye 
Kye 


gluten 


clear 
hort 
standard 
first 
familys 
short pute 
traight 


cleat 


nt 


first clear 
white 
dark 


standard, bulk 


bards 
Hilueste 


pritent 
™m 
Khakers eracte 


Pastry 


1100-Ib. export cottons, 
liam and British Columbia 


f.a.s. Halifax 





Chicago Mpls. 
$...@ ... $5.99@7.55 
5.80@6.01 owe ove 

~--@... 5.95@6.00 

-.-@... 5.74@5.80 
5.70@5.95 5.64 
5.20@5.55 >. 154 

«.--@7.85 ( 
5.60 @5.75 a 
5.50@ 5.65 a 

-»»@A99 eee @ 

ooo @ ae coe & 
6.72 @7.03 eee 
5.01@6.33 ee, re 

ee ae soe G@ 
1.99@6.15 es eee 
5.20@5.25 4.98@5.00 
1.220@4.40 3.98@ 4.00 
7.29@7.44 7.1507.20 
New York Phila. 
$...@8.15 $7.50@7.70 


6.61@6.71 6.6546. 
6.36@6. 


$6 6.45@6.50 


6.26@6.36 6.3006.40 


5.7 
Hh 2t 


6.0 


5.36 
5.65 


Seattle 


a7.50 
a6.74 
a6.58 
a 6.29 


boundary 


546.10 5.90@6.00 


1'@6.34 6.15046.25 
1@6.14 6.1046.20 
@... -a 
7 ore 200 @ 
@ ive oe 
945.70 me: lee 
 s«s con® ace 
1@5.80 5.75@5.85 
-@. oes @ 
aTas7 a 
Spring top patent ... 


Spring second patent. 
exportst 


Winter 








of 196 Ib.) 
Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ $...@ ... $8.03 @8.05 
2 @ — Ye coe @ « 
a -@ ... 6.73@6.75 
@w 6.484 6.50 
ane 6.384 6.40 
-.-@ 5.994 6.00 
6.25@7 u 
5.45@5. “a 
5.35 @5. 6.064 6.08 
1.40@4.75 5.76% 5.758 
conte ae0 er 
6.804 7.00 5.83 5.85 
ae a 
§.30% 5.40 35 5.63@ 5.65 
a ’ 5.03 @ 5.05 
-@ “5.48 5.70@5.73 
-@a -@4.48 4.70@4.73 
a“ a750 @7.69 
Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
£58 $7.81@8.05 $...@ 
6.59@6.76 6.50@6.65 6.35@6.50 
6 @6.51 6.25@6.40 6.15@6.40 
6.27 5 6.05 @6.30 
5.2 5.90@ 6.15 
6. 5.85 @5.95 
6. 5.70@ 5.85 





) 
4.65 4.95 





Toronto 


tWinnipeg 
$....@11.50 $10.90@11.60 


-@10.76 10.409@11.10 
-@ 4.95 a a 


*100-Ib, papers. {For delivery between Fort Wil 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
ran $60.50@61.00 Ae aiT7TO00  $62.00@63.00 
Standard midds 598.50 @ 60.00 @ 57.00 61.004 62.00 
Flour midds 62.004 63.00 -@5s8.ou 63.500 64.50 
Red dog 62.500 63.00 w5s.50 64.00 @ 65.00 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
bran 56.250 57.00 $60.75 @61.00  $66.00@67.00 
Shorts 8.254 58.75 62.50 @ 63.00 67.00 @ 68,00 
Mill run a @.. von 

Bran Shorts 
loronto . M6200 $....@63.00 


Winniper 


54.00 @ 56.00 


56.00@ 


58.00 


Philadelphia Boston 
$.... @68.00 $ a 69.00 
“67.00 a 68.00 
-@.. e a 
. a 68.00 it 


New Orleans Seattle 


$66.00 @ 67.00 S; a 
67.00 @ 68.00 acne , 
a d --@5g.on 
Middlings 
$....@69.00 


61.00@ 63.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 



























WHEAT FLAXSEED 

Minneapolis —_—_———Chicag ~ »——Kansas City, Minneapolis 

May July Mar. July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 

Jan. 1 6% ty 232 233% 236% 236% 33 102% 105% 
Jan. 13 23 o33 234% 236% 2 02% 405 
Jan, Wt 37% 23 235% 237% 2 4 404 408 
Jan. 1 237 3 5% 237% 2 ioas 108 

Jan. te ? $6 237 236% 105 108% 

-—CORN RYE —————_OATS—_—. 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Mar May May July May July May July Mar. May May July 

Jan. 12 wi 1 180% 182 163% 165% 175% 78% 78% 74% 74% 

Jan, 13 161% 164% 183%, 184% 164% 166% 178 79% 79 75% 75% 
Jan. 14 162% 165% ISHS 186 4, 167% 1694 180 soa SO 76% 6 
Jan. 15 1hit 1 Is54, IST 167% 169% 1804, S1L% RO 7, 77 if 
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Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
f Trade in bushels conn s omitted), Jan. 9, and the corresponding date of a vear ago 
—Wheat—, ~——Corn—, -—-Oats—. -——Rye—. --Barley— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Ptealtinrete 321 1,929 1,916 3,010 24 319 14 56 
Boston 263 58S 379 ‘ 193 115 
huffalo 16,317 12,202 3,946 2,333 1,858 1,663 85 1,895 732 «1,041 
Afloat 210 1.680 1.380 oe 157 70 242 
Chicago 12.433 6.675 8,008 12,304 7,779 8,159 938 2.016 is t85 
Afloat 94 in . a so “agent . 72 7,544 
louluth 18.658 5,217 382 1,769 2 139 » ee2 
Enid 28,582 66 216 - 230 ' 7 ‘ 8 
Ft. Worth 8,381 794 568 349 24 0 
ialveston 1.863 S00 1 x 87 
Hutchinson 11,943 es 311 
Indianapolis 1.5 3 187 
Kansas (‘its 7, 2. 116 43 2.971 
Milwaukee 3 1, 612 ye 71 
Minneapolis 6, 5.969 5,138 7,086 
New Orleans i7 2 11 
New York 1,203 q 3 7 A ee 34 
Omaha 12,064 6,2 947 1,959 70 182 18 79 
Peoria u59 ‘ 3 39 
Philadelphia 1.842 1,217 7 27 113 
Sioux City 49S 1,740 447 356 20 4 23 
St. Joseph 5,105 1,647 712 350 76 30 
St. Louis 3,208 3,176 1,227 1,054 12 4 6 36 
Wichita 16,136 3 l 
Totals 295,546 LBL372 SLATS 168.990 21.9058 22.09N 2.5RT 6.061 9.680 ZO 1 


tions held up fairly well and could be 
called heavy. 

Export flour business was excep- 
tionally quiet, with only nominal 
amounts being worked to Europe and 
the Latin American countries; how- 
ever, there are prospects of more ac- 
tivity. 

Quotations, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85 @5.95, stand- 
ard $5.70 @5.85, first clear $4.65@ 4.95; 


bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
spring wheat bakery short patent 


$6.15 @6.40, standard $6.05 @6.30, first 
clear $5.90@6.15, high gluten $6.35@ 
6.50; soft wheat short patent $5.70@ 
6.05, straight $5.35@5.55, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $6.05@ 
6.45; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.45@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued very quiet last week with no 
change in list prices, restricted mill- 
ing operations in the Pacific North- 
west due to lack of both domestic 
and export business, and little or 
nothing on the horizon in the way of 
new business or encouraging news. 
Lifting of power restrictions had lit- 
tle if any effect on the flour milling 
industry because the rate of grind 
is low. However, the industry does 
not need to worry about power sup- 
plies for the balance of the winter 
because heavy rains in coastal areas 
and snow in the mountains have re- 
sulted in complete removal of the 
10% cut which prevailed in power 
usage during the fall months. Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: Family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.74, bakery $6.58, pastry 
$6.29. 

Portland: Mill bookings sagged in 
the Pacific Northwest with no new 
export bookings and domestic buying 
not up to earlier expectations. Most 
mills are grinding on the latest Army 
business, but this is for delivery early 
in February. Also, the business was 
pretty well scattered and does not 
provide much of a grind for the larg- 
er ones. Shut-downs are becoming 
the rule rather than the exception 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Quotations Jan. 17: High gluten 
$6.62, all Montana $6.53, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.59, Bluestem Bakers 
$6.59, cake $7.35, pastry $6.50, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.04, graham $5.91, 
cracked wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Export flour business 
out of this area continues to be con- 
fined to the filling of regular monthly 
accounts. No new business has ap- 
peared on the Far East horizon al- 
though shippers are hopeful of some 
improvement especially when some of 
the IWA allocations have been com- 
pleted. 

The lower freight rates offered by 
the Far East conference so far have 
not made any appreciable difference 
in sales due to the fact that while 
Canadian offerings are more competi- 
tive, the buyers are still short of dol- 
lars. 

In the domestic field demand re- 
mains steady with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: First patents $11.20@11.40 
in 98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $10 
in paper bags and $10.30 in cottons; 


western pastry to the trade $11.40 
and western cake flour $13. 
Toronto - Montreal: The British 


Ministry of Food came through with 
orders for February shipment, there-: 
by providing some of the Canadian 
mills with much-needed _ business. 
Trade sources report, however, that 
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the amount booked was small in com- 
parison with the earlier months of 
the crop year, and this caused some 
disappointment since mill run is an 
urgent necessity for many mills at 
the present time. 

The Trinidad buyers also placed or- 
ders for 85,000 bags. Canada got the 
smallest proportion of the order, 
an eastern Canadian mill being suc- 
cessful in securing business for 35,000 
bags of flour milled from No. 5 wheat. 
The balance, made up of 25,000 bags 
bakers’ and 25,000 bags F grade 
went to an American milling concern. 

The immediate outlook for the 
milling industry is not bright, and 
the present recession is described by 
some marketmen as one of the worst 
since the war. All reports speak of 
the lack of business and though this 
is normal for the time of year, the 
situation does not appear to be bright- 
ened by any immediate prospects. 
However, there is hope that trade 
will pick up by March. 

On the domestic side the large 
bakery plants, supplying both chain 
stores and retail outlets, are showing 
some eagerness in stocking up with 
enriched flour for use when sales of 
enriched bread become legal Feb. 2. 
The smaller bakeshop owners, how- 
ever, are still demanding unenriched 
flour. They are showing little inter- 
est in the nutritional development 
for which high hopes are held, and 
it appears that they are awaiting 
public reaction to enrichment before 
committing themselves. One factor 
coloring their views is the additional 
cost of enriched flour, a cost which 
they will not be able to pass on to 
their customers in view of the chain 
bakeries’ policy of absorbing the cost 
themselves. 

Quotations, Jan. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 bbl., 
seconds $10.76 bbl., bakers’ $10.66 
bbl., all less cash discounts in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 


The winter wheat flour market is 
inactive and no sales have been 
recorded. In the opinion of some 


traders only the collapse of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement can 
open the door to the free sale of 
Canadian winter wheat flour. In view 
of the slide in the offering price for 
winter wheat a price drop is regard- 
ed as imminent, but this will not be 
sufficient to attract overseas buyers. 
Quotations Jan. 17: Export $4.95 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat by farm- 
ers are heavier, and the price has 
been reduced in consequence. Be- 
cause of the lack of interest by foreign 
flour buyers the mills are not show- 
ing any inclination to take in large 
stocks and they are confining them- 
selves to immediate necessities. Quo- 
tations Jan. 17: $1.80@1.85 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales dur- 
ing the past week totaled just under 
400,000 bbl., with Class 2 flour sales 
made up of only 74,200 bbl., which 
went to Venezuela, Philippines, Co- 
lombia, Singapore, Siam, Japan, Hong 
Kong, Gold Coast, Trinidad, Lebanon 
and Kuwait. The remaining 317,500 
bbl. were destined for the following 
countries: U.K., Gibraltar, Trinidad, 
Hong Kong, Jamaica, Venezuela, Phil- 
ippines, Costa Rica, Bahamas and Do- 
minican Republic. Mills have not yet 
resumed capacity production after the 
holiday season, but prospects are ex- 
cellent. Prices remain firm. Quota- 
tions Jan. 17: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.90@ 
11.60; second patents $10.40@11.10, 
second patents to bakers $9.85@ 10.05. 
All prices cash carlot. 
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Millfeed 


Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and higher, and supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations Jan. 17: Pure bran 
$54@54.50, standard bran $53.50@ 
54, standard midds. $53@53.50, flour 
midds $54.50@55, mixed feeds $534 
53.50, red dog $56@56.50. 


Minneapolis: The market contin- 
ued to advance, with good demand 
from mixers. Fairly heavy bookings 
were made for February and March 
shipment along with nearby demand. 
All types moved up in price, with 
bran and standard midds. advancing 
$2.50 and red dog and flour midds. 
up $2 ton in the week ending Jan. 19. 
Quotations: Bran $57, standard 
midds. $57, flour midds. $58, red dog 
$58.50. 

Kansas City: The demand for feed 
has been somewhat improved in this 
area during the past week and feed 
manufacturers have shown more in- 
clination to buy. Supplies remain 
only fair, and the result has been 
new advances in the cost of millfeed. 
Bran was up $1.75@2 ton during the 
week, while shorts were up $1.75. 
Quotations Jan. 19: Bran $56.25 57, 
shorts $58.25@58.75 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with supplies insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 16: Bran $56.75457, shorts 
$58.75 @59, immediate delivery. Bran 
advanced $2.25 ton and shorts $3@ 
3.25 ton compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher. Supplies have been tight. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
18: Bran $56@56.50, gray shorts $58 
@58.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
stronger last week as cold weather 
increased the demand. Buyers were 
found in all classes of the trade with 
most made to nearby areas. 
Mills were able to dispose of all offer- 
ings. Carlot quotations, Jan. 16, basis 
Kansas City: Bran $56.50@ 57, shorts 
$58.25 @ 58.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$2.50 higher on both bran and shorts. 
Quotations straight cars: Bran $58.50 
459.50, millrun $59.50 60.50, shorts 
$60.50@ 61.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


sales 


Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
much improved, especially for bran. 
Quotations Jan. 16: Bran $66467, 
gray shorts $67@68 delivered TCP, 
$2 higher on bran and $3 up on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. All offerings of both were 
well absorbed. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices last week 
firmed up, influenced by better de- 
mand and a decrease in available 
supplies both for the immediate and 
up to 10 days shipment. Canadian 
supplies were curtailed due to the 
closing down of some of the produc- 
ing mills for a short overhaul period. 
The demand for bran was strong as it 
was for low grade middlings, while 
other middlings along with red dog 
were considered slow in moving, al- 
though there was a fair demand. The 
dairy industry and mixers were the 
best buyers of bran, reflecting a 
heavier feeding of dairy herds with 
formula feed rations due to the cus- 
tomary winter weather prevailing in 
this area. Most mixers were disin- 
clined to go beyond booking for 
over a week to 10 days. Southwest 
bran as well as Chicago offerings 
were higher than local mill offerings. 
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Quotations Jan. 16: Standard bran 
$62@63, standard midds. $61@62, 
flour midds. $63.50@64.50, red dog 
$64 @ 65. 

Boston: The rise in millfeed prices 
in the last two weeks apparently put 
an effective quietus on the demand in 
the local market last week as the 
peak of the rise witnessed a sharp 
decline in buying interest. Spring 
bran and middlings closed unchanged 
for the week after extending the rise 
about $1 early in the week. Dealers 
reported that buyers are apparently 
well-stocked for the moment and are 
now sitting back until either price 
attractiveness or need forces them to 
reenter the market. Quotations Jan. 
17: Spring bran $69, midds. $68. 

Philadelphia: Prices in the local 
millfeed market last week rebounded 
from their recent lows to generate 
discussions as to whether or not the 
recent decline had run its course. Ac- 
tivity remained on the quiet side, 
however. The Jan. 17 list of quota- 
tions showed bran at $68, a $2 in- 
crease from the previous week, stand- 
ard midds. up $1 to $67, and a $1 ad- 
dition lifting red dog to $68. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of bran were very 
good last week. All millfeeds had im- 
proved demand. Prices were up and 
both wholesale and retail buyers 
bought cautiously, but total volume 
was up. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points Jan. 17: Bran $68.30@68.40, 
standard midds. $65.300 68.40, flour 
midds. $65.30@68.40, red dog $66.30@ 
69.40. 

Chicago: A fairly strong millfeed 
market developed in the central 
states area during the week ending 
Jan. 19 due to a further demand from 
the East and interest from locai feed 
mixers. Running time continued very 
light and prices increased about $2 
a ton. There was no long-range buy- 
ing, but immediate January ship- 
ment only. Quotations Jan. 19: Bran 
$60.50@61, standard midds. $59.50@ 


60, flour midds $62%063, red dog 
$62.50 4 63. 
St. Louis: There was a much im- 


proved demand for bran and shorts 
in this area last week with light mill 
offerings being taken by truckers. 
Quotations Jan. 15: Bran $60.75@61, 
shorts $62.504 63, St. Louis. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds again 
showed some strength during the 
past week, particularly shorts, which 
almost reached top for this crop year. 
Feed mixers and dealers showed con- 


siderable interest but hestitated to 
pay the asking prices, hoping for 
weaker market in the near future. 


Mills were indifferent to offers at low- 
er prices, and with supplies none too 
plentiful, were able to get needy buy- 
ers up to their levels. Quotations: 
Bran $66@ 67, shorts $57@58. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Plants were 
operating six days a week, 24 hours 
a day, and were sold into February. 
Quotations Jan. 16: Red bran and 
millrun $53, midds. $58. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $60, midds. $65. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$60.50, midds. $65, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Seatt'e: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week, with demand 
from California depressed and little 
or nothing of note in the local mar- 
ket. While offerings of Canadian mill- 
feed have dried up and are no longer 
pressing the market, this has had 
little influence on the local market, 
which remains steady at around $59 
delivered common transit points with 
very slack buying interest. The mill- 
feed market has been featureless for 


OFFICERS ELECTED—Ofticers 


of the 
elected at the annual meeting held in conjunction with the 








St. Louis Milling & Grain Club, 


St. Louis Mer- 


chants Exchange sessions, are, from left: E. F. Hugo, Illinois Grain Corp., 
first vice president; S. J. Schuster, Nellis Feed Co., president, and E. B. 
Scanlon, Valier & Spies Milling Co., second vice president. Walter J. Krings 


is secretary-treasurer, 





many months, and sellers do not see 
much possibility of a change in the 
foreseeable future. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 17: Mill- 
run $57, midds. $63 ton. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, with the 
bulk of the supplies from western 
mills moving into eastern Canada. 
Small lots have been sold from Al- 
berta mills to British Columbia. 
Stocks on hand are sufficient to take 
care of all requirements. Quotations 
Jan. 17: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $54@56, 
shorts $56@58, midds. $61@63; all 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: Pacific Coast users of 
millfeed found prices up sharply dur- 
ing the week as a result of the freight 
rate increase granted railways effec- 
tive Jan. 1. The freight boost amounts 
to $2.70 ton on millfeed moving from 
the prairies and this in turn means 
that federal feed assistance granted 
by the government jumps from $7.50 
to $10 ton. Dealers here report prai- 
rie offerings somewhat better than 
for the past few weeks but supplies 
are still not burdensome. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $57.60 @57.95, shorts 
$57.70 4 57.95, midds. $59.80@ 62.70. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in 
short supply due to the light milling 
of the past two or three weeks, a 
situation which stems from the slow- 
down in overseas export flour orders. 
There is some difficulty in fulfilling 
the domestic demand, particularly for 
shorts. The export market is firm, 
but even when business is offered 
traders are having difficulty in meet- 
ing the orders. The price quotations 
remain unchanged but there are signs 
of hardening. Quotations Jan. 17: 
Bran $62, shorts $63, midds. $69, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Fairly good buying 
developed last week ahead of a price 
advance, and while the volume was 
better than in recent weeks, pur- 
chases did not represent extensive 
forward coverage. Prices are up 


about 5¢ sack. Quotations Jan. 19: 
White rye $4.9845, medium rye $4.78 
a 4.80, dark rye $3.98@4. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Quotations 
Jan. 15: Pure white $5.48, medium 
$5.28, dark $4.48, rye meal $4.98. 

Portland: White $7.35, 
dark $6.30. 


Philadelphia: A fair amount of ac- 
tivity developed in the local rye mar- 
ket last week on advance news of an 
upward revision in mill postings. 
After the increase became effective, 
dealings tapered off to the familiar 
dull pattern of recent months. The 
Jan. 17 quotation of $5.75@5.85 on 
rye white was a 5¢ sack increase over 
the previous week. 


rye pure 


Pittsburgh: Two firms bought large 
supplies of rye flour the first of the 
week. One ordered 10 cars for 120 
days, while the second bought eight 
cars on the same basis. Directions 
are slow. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5.45@ 5.58, medium $5.19@5.38, dark 
$4.58@4.99, blended $5.82@5.92, rye 
meal $4.60@5.08. 


Chicago: Rye flour sales were com- 
paratively slow in the central states 
area during the week ending Jan. 17, 
with most buying being done on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices were 
somewhat higher than the previous 
week which discouraged buyers from 
entering the market. Quotations Jan. 
17: White patent rye $5.20@5.25, me- 
dium $5@5.05, dark $4.22@4.40. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were mostly of the replacement type 
with an occasional car going into the 
eastern territory. Local area bakers, 
while fair takers of flour, were only 
keeping their storage stocks up to 
their ideas of par. Offering prices on 
flour showed a lower tendency. Quo- 
tations Jan. 16: White rye $5.70@ 
5.73, medium rye $5.50@5.53, dark 
$4.70@ 4.73. 


New York: Scattered activity de- 
veloped in rye flour the middle of 
the week as mills protected against a 
price advance, but in many channels 
prices were demoralized, and the en- 
tire range of quotations in the mar- 
ket was unusually wide. Pure white 
patents $5.65@5.80. 
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E. H. Moncrieff 


NEW DIRECTORS—R. A. Kipp, president and managing director of Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., agricultural and milling machinery dealer and engineering firm, 
has announced the appointment of R. M. Colman and E. H. Moncrieff to the 


company’s board of directors. 





Public Relations Program Pays 
Off for Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO- The board of public 
relations program of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, under the direction 


of Anthony G. Allison, took giant for- 
ward strides in increasing favorable 
public interest in the exchange and 
its activities during 1952, according 
to a report of the public relations 
committee. The committee is headed 
by Henry M. Wolf. 

Programs initiated in 1950 and 
1951 were continued with ma- 
terial improvements; new projects 
were launched in 1952; and the poli- 
cies of the committee and the board 
of directors of the exchange were ex- 
ecuted satisfactorily at all levels. 

The public relations activities have 
resulted in a much closer working 
relationshi;) among farm groups, edu- 
cators, rural youth organizations, ex- 
tension people and various channels 
of communications. 

Mr. Allison, in recognition of his 
achievements, was honored as “Man 
of the Month” in the November, 1952, 
issue of Industrial Marketing, a na- 
tional trade magazine. 

So successful were some of the 
enterprises of the Board of Trade, 
and in recognition of its contribution 
to the public welfare, it was recom- 
mended for an annual Freedoms 
Foundation Award and was the re- 
cipient of two merit awards, one from 
the American Red Cross and the 
other from the National Committee 
on Boys and Girls Club Work. 

Early in 1952 the six winners of the 
1951 grain marketing program were 
guests of the exchange. During the 
two-day visit, the 4-H boys were 
featured on radio and television pro- 
grams. 

During this same period a leadecr- 
training seminar was conducted. 
Four-H representatives and county 
agents from eight states heard*of the 
functions and services of the Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Public Relations Specifies 

Also early in the year, the second 
Annual Press Party, attended by 192 
representatives from all fields of com- 
munications, held. Also attend- 
ing were representatives of Chicago 
financial institutions, farm and grain 
organizations, as well as officers and 


was 


directors of the exchange. 

The radio series, “The Farmer and 
the Market Place” was continued in 
1952, and on the basis of figures re- 
ported by radio stations, it is esti- 
mated that more than 25 million per- 
sons were reached by this farm fea- 
ture program. 

More than 1,000 copies of the radio 
script were distributed on request 
from 4-H groups, county agenis, ex- 
tension specialists, educators and 
others. 

An exhibit developed in 1951 for 
state fairs also continued to function, 
being shown at the Illinois State Fair 
and the Iowa State Fair. 

The fifth consecutive Marketing 
Symposium for educators from husi- 
ness and agricultural colleges was 
held in September, and was attended 
by 60 educators representing 42 uni- 
versities and colleges from 22 states. 

Activities centering around the An- 
nual Uhlmann Awards Student Con- 
test were termed the most successful 
of the three annual contests yet held, 
attracting student participation from 
all parts of the U.S. and Canada. The 





Anthony G. Allison 


awards are to be 
1953. 

The Board of Trade also prepared 
an exhibit for the Grain & Hay Show 
feature of the International Live 
Stock & Grain Exposition, held an- 
nually at Chicago. The Board of 
Trade sponsored school and individ- 
ual prizes for the commercial crop 
judging division and jointly sponsored 
the prizes for the crop identification 
division. Carl E. Bostrom, Lowell 
Hoit & Co., Chicago, president of the 
Board of Trade, presented the awards 
at a special banquet during the show. 

Booklets Get Wide Distribution 

Many other projects were begun 
and completed during the year, and 
exchange literature continued to re- 
ceive wide distribution. So strong has 
been the demand for the booklet 
“Marketing Grain Through a Grain 
Exchange” that the publication has 
been through six reprintings of 325,- 
000 copies. Other copies were dis- 
tributed by the University of [llinois, 
Urbana. 

More than 
“Important 


continued during 


100,000 copies of the 
Facts About the Grain 
Exchange” were distributed from the 
Board of Trade. Black and white 
film strips on the cash and futures 
market were widely distributed. The 
illustrated lecture, ‘The Story of the 
Market,” wes presented to more than 
39,000 people in the Little Theater 
just off the exchange floor during 
1952, and shown to other groups dur- 
ing outside engagements. Radio and 
newspaper reports carried daily 
stories of market activities. 

Much of the success of the public 
relations job of the Board of Trade 
during 1952 is attributed to the work 


of F. C. Bisson, in charge of the 
board’s marketing research; Miss 
Alice Haggans, head of education 


program, and Carl E. Erickson, direc- 
tor of statistical service. 
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LAUHOFF GRAIN FIRM 
MOVES TO NEW OFFICE 


CHICAGO—The Chicago office of 
the Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, Ill., 
moved into its new suite at 1061 
Board of Trade Building here and 
began clearing operations Jan. 12. 
President of Lauhoff is Howard J. 
Lauhoff. 

Ford M. Ferguson, who became as- 
sociated with the Lauhoff firm Jan. 
1, heads the Chicago branch. He is 
in charge of sales and procurement for 
the company. 

Opening of the Chicago office is a 
prelude tu the entrance of the Lau- 
hoff Grain Co. into the soybean proc- 
essing field. A new soybean extrac- 
tion plant is being constructed along- 
side the corn processing plant in Dan- 
ville, and it is expected that the firm 
will begin crushing operations in 
July. 

Mr. Ferguson has been concerned 
with grain merchandising and soy- 
bean processing for many years. He 
previously was an assistant vice pres- 
ident of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and, until Jan. 1 of this year, was 
vice president in charge of trading 
of the soy products division of the 
Glidden Co., in Chicago. 

The phone number of the Chicago 
office is HArrison 7-5822. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASSISTANT 








SUPERINTENPENT 
BUFFALO—William J. Wohkittel 
has been named assistant superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo plant of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. He for- 
merly held the same position at the 
firm’s Dallas, Texas, mill. Charles M. 
Wagner is superintendent of the Buf- 
falo mill, succeeding J. George Kehr 
who was promoted to the position of 
general superintendent of the 
pany’s mills some time ago. 


com- 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





A. G. Ehernberger, vice president 
and sales manager for Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, St. Louis, and W. 
V. VanScoyk, chief chemist for Valier 
& Spies, attended the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. meeting held in 
Louisville Jan. 15. 

oe 

George L, Faber, manager of the 
Chicago branch of King Midas Flour 
Mills, was reelected president of the 
University of Minnesota Alumni Assn. 
at a dinner meeting of the group at the 
Tower Club in the Civic Opera Bldg., 
Chicago, Jan. 9. Henry Dahlberg, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Co., Chicago, was named secretary- 
treasurer of the group. Speaker for 
the occasion was George Rennix, 
Northbrook, Ill., well known Big 10 


football referee. He exhibited and 
discussed several football films. 
s 


H. C. Lautensack, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and president of 
its eastern division, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Man- 
ufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buf- 
falo 


The annual stockholders meeting 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, was held Jan. 13 
in Arkansas City and all officers and 
directors of the firm were reelected 
unanimously. Ralph C. Sowden, cur- 
rent president of the Millers National 
Federation, is president of the com- 
pany, and A. James Sowden, vice 


president and treasurer; Roy E. 
Hughes, secretary. The officers, Harry 


F. Thompson and Mrs. Helen H. 
Thompson make up the board of 
directors. 
e 
Carroll K. Michener, vice president 
of the Miller Publishing Company 
and executive editor of all Miller 


publications, has been elected senior 

warden of the Cathedral Church of 

St. Mark, Minneapolis. Mr. Michener 

was junior warden for 11 years, and 

served before that time as vestryman. 
. 

William Charlick of William Char- 
lick, Ltd., Adelaide, South Australia, 
visited the Minneapolis office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week. The 
Australian milling executive is on a 
13-month combined business and 
pleasure trip to the U.S., the British 
Isles and Europe. Mr. Charlick and 
his wife left Adelaide last December, 
entering the U.S. at San Francisco. 
He visited milling industry contacts 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and New 
York. He plans to fly to London next 
week. After a tour of the Continent 
and the British Isles, his schedule 
calls for his return to the U.S. next 
September for a several weeks auto 
tour of southern states. He expects 
to return to Adelaide in January of 
1954. 

® 
Harold Keedwell, who was former- 


ly associated with the T. H. Taylor 
Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and the 
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Dr. Betty Sullivan 


HONORED—Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice 
president and director of research for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was one of six alumnae of 
the University of Minnesota who re- 
ceived “outstanding achievement” 
awards from the university Jan. 14. 
The presentations were made in con- 
nection with the dedication of the 
new library at the university's Farm 
Campus. Dr. Sullivan was cited for 
being “doubly gifted tireless 
administrator and a painstaking re- 
searcher, acclaimed by colleges for 
work in oxidizing and _ reducing 
agents in flour.” She is a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and has _ received 
that organization’s highest honor, the 
Thomas Burr Osborne Meda). She 
also has served as chairman of the 
Minnesota Section of the American 
Chemical Society and as chairman of 
the technical advisory committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 


as a 





King Milling Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 
has bought the Dutton (Ont.) Flour 
Mills from John E. Davies. Mr. Keed- 
well is a director of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. Mr. Davies is to con- 
tinue with the company in an advisory 
capacity 


David A. MacLachlan was married 
recently at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Vancouver, to Miss Margaret Jean 
Gunn, Mr. MacLachlan is the son of 
D. C. MacLachlan, chairman of the 
board of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


Ltd. The bridegroom’s brother, Gra- 
ham, an assistant general manager 
at Maple Leaf, was best man 


8 
Max Stein, Stein Trading Co., New 
York, who is in St. Louis for the wed- 
ding of his son, will call on grain 
trade interests on his way home. 
e 
Cc. W. Kutz, durum department, 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the New York 
trade during the week ending Jan. 17. 


3 
B. Wilk of B. Wilk & Son, metro- 
politan New York bakers’ supply 
house, is vacationing in Miami 


Springs 
e 
Al Burdick, Burdick Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, was introduced on the 
New York Produce Exchange floor 
by R. F. Cunningham of R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co., Inc. 


= 
Thomas M. Crosby, director of pro- 
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duction services for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been reelected 
president of the board of Pillsbury 
Settlement House, Minneapolis. W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., formerly president of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was elected a vice president, 
and Mrs. George 8S. Pillsbury, wife of 
the Pilisbury Mills, Inc., official, was 
elected corresponding secretary in 
addition to being reelected a director 
ca 
J. Allan Mactier, vice president, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co, 
Omaha, will address the Poor Rich- 
ard’s Club in Philadelphia Jan. 20 on 
the subject “What Makes a Label 
Stick.” Mr. Mactier will present the 
step-by-step merchandising program 
that successfully launched the Dun- 
can Hines cake mixes and in a 16 
months period developed sales from 
nothing to a rate of $10 million per 
year. The company is licensed to 
make and merchandise the mixes. 
se 
A. B. Sparboe, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was one of the featured speak- 
ers recently at a meeting of the 
Springfield (Ill.) Manufacturers & 
Employers Assn. Speaking on foreign 
economics and the possible trend of 
business in the near future, Mr. Spar- 
boe held that artificial manipulation 
of the money supply is a_ useless 
measure in controlling the economy. 
e 
A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of bakery sales in the south- 
ern division, General Mills, Inc., was 
in Texas last week on business. 
x 
John M. MacKenzie, formerly in 
charge of flour mill engineering at 
the University of Minnesota, has re- 
signed as chairman of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and also as cochair- 
man of the program committee for 
the 1953 technical conference of the 
AOM. Mr. MacKenzie has _trans- 
ferred from flour mill engineering to 
industrial engineering at the univer- 
sity. George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., will serve as re- 
search committee chairman for the 
unexpired balance of Mr. MacKen- 
zie’s term. Paul MeSpadden, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will take over Mr. MacKen- 
zie’s duties on the program commit- 
tee. For his contributions to the or- 
ganization, Mr. MacKenzie was pre- 
sented the AOM distinguished serv- 


ice award at a recent meeting of 
District 4 in Minneapolis. 
s 
B. V. Hopper, executive sales direc- 
tor for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, is on an extended trade 


trip in eastern states. En route, he 
attended the convention of the Ohio 
Bakers Assn., Dayton. 

& 

James Mills, assistant manager for 
the special products division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip which 
took him to various points in Okla- 
homa. 

€ 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl C. Garratt left 
Jan. 17 for a three-week vacation in 
Florida. Mr. Garratt is vice president 
of the E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas 
City. They will visit in Clearwater 
and Miami Beach. 
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1953 WINTER WHEAT 
U.S. production of winter wheat 
for 1953 is forecast at 611,141,000 bu. 
This is almost 42% below last year’s 
crop. 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


FE. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 














LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
77,493 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO -The Army quartermas- 
ter bought 77,493 sacks of flour dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 17. Awards 
were made on four separate days 
and consisted of both hard and soft 
wheat flour. 

On Jan. 13 the Army bought 17,593 
sacks of both hard and soft wheat 
flour. A total of 5,000 sacks of soit 
wheat flour packed in 50-lb. paper 
bags was taken as follows: Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 1,000 
ewt. for Lyoth, Cal., at $6.04; Kerr- 
Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, Ore., 
4,000 ewt. for Auburn, Wash., at 
$5.82, both for export purposes. 

A total of 12,593 sacks of hard 
wheat flour packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall paper bags for domestic pur- 
poses was awarded as follows: Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
2.000 sacks for San Antonio (Ft. Sam 
Houston), Texas, at $5.20, 953 sacks 
for Killeen, Texas, at $5.15; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 3,990 
sacks for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.29, 
2.440 sacks for Ft. Lewis, Wash., at 
$5.24: Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, 1,400 sacks for 
Ft. Ord, Cal., at $5.35; Big “J” Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Brigham City, 
Utah, 1,900 sacks for Pittsburg, Cal., 
at $5.25. 

On Jan. 14 the army bought 46,100 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Navy. Part of the flour was for do- 
mestic and part for export use. The 
domestic flour was packed in 100-lb. 
1-ply commercial sacks and the ex- 
port was packed in 50-lb. cottons 
with export overslip. 

Awards on domestic flour as fol- 
lows: International Milling Co., 600 
sacks for Newport, R.I., at $5.39, 600 
sacks for Brooklyn, at $5.34, 2,200 
sacks for Norfolk, Va., at $5.34, 2,509 
sacks for Bainbridge, Md., at $5.34, 
1,200 sacks for Philadelphia, at $5.34, 
600 sacks for Boston at $5.39; Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., Los Angeles, 900 
sacks for National City, Cal., at $5.38; 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, 800 sacks for Pensacola, Fla., 
at $5.50, and Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, 1,600 sacks for 
Seattle at $5.25 

Awards on the export flour as fol- 
lows: Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 8,800 ewt. for Norfolk, 
Va., at $6.17, 1,000 ewt. for Boston, 
at $6.23, 2,000 cwt. for Brooklyn, at 
$6.21, 2,100 cwt. for Newport, R.L., at 
$6.23, 600 cwt. for Philadelphia, at 
$6.18, 600 ewt. for Jacksonville, Fla., 
at $6.38; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 2,500 ewt. for Seattle, 
at $5.92, 4,000 ewt. for Oakland, Cal., 
at $6.08, 2,000 ewt. for Oakland, at 





PILLSBURY FAMILY MEMBER 
GETS U.N. POST 

NEW YORK — Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord, sister of Philip W. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has been named U.S. rep- 
resentative on the United Nations 
human rights commission. Mrs. Lord, 
48, is the former Mary Pillsbury, 
daughter of Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, 
Wayzata, Minn., and a granddaughter 
of Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of 
the flour company. Mrs. Lord is an 
ardent internationalist. She is a na- 
tive of Minneapolis and was graduat- 
ed from Smith College with honors in 
1927. She is chairman of the U.S. 
committee for the U.N. international 
children’s emergency fund. Her hus- 
band, Oswald Bates Lord, New York, 
is a member of the cotton textile firm 
of Galey & Lord. ; 
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$6.12, 700 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., at 
$6.08, 3,800 cwt. for National City, 
Cal., at $6.13; Pillsbury Globe Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, 2,000 cwt. for Oak- 
land, Cal., at $6.22; Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 4,000 
ewt. for Oakland, Cal., at $5.95, and 
1,000 cwt. for Torrence, Cal., at $6. 

On Jan. 15 the army bought 5,200 
sacks of soft wheat flour, part for ex- 
port and part for domestic use. The 
domestic was packed in 100-lb. pa- 
pers, and the export was packed in 
50-lb. cottons with export overpack. 

Awards on the domestic flour were 
as follows: F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
Hillsdale, Mich., 600 sacks f.o.b. Great 
Lakes, Ill., at $4.79, 600 sacks for 
Bainbridge, Md., at $4.99; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 400 
sacks for Seattle at $5.17. 


The export awards went to Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
1,300 ewt. for Norfolk at $6.28; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 600 cwt. 
for Brooklyn at $6.22; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Globe Division, Los Angeles, 
1,000 ewt. for Oakland, Cal., at $6.12, 
and 700 cwt. for National City, Cal., 
at $6.12. 

On Jan. 16 the army bought 8,600 
sacks of flour for the Marine Corps. 
Only 1,400 sacks of the flour was 
soft wheat, packed in 100-lb. cottons, 
the remainder was hard wheat flour, 
packed in 100-lb. papers. 

The award on the soft wheat flour 
went to the California Milling Corp., 
Los Angeles, f.o.b. Ranch House, Cal., 
at $5.28. 

Awards on the hard wheat flour 
were as follows: Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, 800 sacks for 
Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.28, 2,700 
sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at $5.98, 
800 sacks for Parris Island, S.C., at 
$5.85; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 800 sacks 
for Quantico, Va., at $5.73; California 
Milling Corp., 1,600 sacks for Ranch 
House, Cal., at $5.38, and 500 sacks 
for El Toro, Cal., at $5.38. 
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CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
TO HEAR USDA CHEMIST 


CHICAGO—For the first time in 
its history, the Chicago Millers Club 
will have a woman as its guest speak- 
er for the regular meeting the eve- 
ning of Jan. 29 at the Furniture Club. 

The speaker is Dr. M. M. MacMas- 
ters, chemist for the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratories of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Pe- 
oria, Ill. She will discuss “Kernel 
structure of wheat and corn and its 
effect on processing.” 
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HOWARD H. GORDON NAMED 
TO DIRECTORSHIP OF PMA 


WASHINGTON—The incoming ad- 
ministration lost little time in re- 
placing Gus Geissler as director of 
the USDA Production and Marketing 
Administration when it announced 
last week that under Ezra Taft Ben- 
son this post would be filled by How- 
ard H. Gordon of Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Gordon is a North Carolinian 

53 years old—a graduate of North 
Carolina State College. He operated 
a stock farm in Virginia and in 1934 
became state director of the Farm 
Security Administration for Virginia 
and subsequently chief of the rural 
rehabilitation program of _ that 
agency. 

In 1938 he was made regional di- 
rector for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration for Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. 

Since 1943 he has been 





assistant 


general manager of the Southern 
States Cooperative at Richmond. 

Karl Loos, Washington attorney 
and head of the Washington office of 
the Chicago firm of Pope, Ballard & 
Loos, has been named to be solicitor 
at USDA. He succeeds Carroll Hun- 
ter in that post. 

Mr. Loos is widely known in legal 
aspects of the agricultural field, most 
prominently as the Washington at- 
torney for California cooperative 


fruit interests. 


DEATHS 


The death of J. C. Mohler, 77, long 
time secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, occurred at To- 
peka. Details will be found on page 29. 











Ralph D. Ward, president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, died Jan. 17 
following an automobile accident. 
Details on page 10. 


E. J. Dalby, 75, died in Minneapo- 
lis Jan. 14. He was western represen- 
tative of the old Wolf Co., flour mill- 
ing machinery manufacturer, for 
many years. 


John U. Weber, Newark, one of the 
founders of General Baking Co., dicd 
at the age of 84 years. A native of 
Newark, Mr. Weber, together with 
three brothers, Nicholas, Joseph and 
George, started the Weber Baking 
Co. in 1906. In 1911 the Weber com- 
pany consolidated with 12 other bak- 
eries to form General Baking Co. 
John Weber, vice president of the 
Weber firm, became a director of 
General. Mr. Weber also was active 
in financial, real estate and building 
and loan activities. 


Harry Read, founder of the Read 
Machinery Co., now the Read Stand- 
ard Corp., died recently in his Tow- 
son, Md., residence after a brief ill- 
ness. The 87-year-old industrialist 
came to this country from London at 
the age of 16 years. After moving to 
York, Pa., in 1907, he and his sons 
bought the Norrish-Burnham Foun- 
dry and incorporated the business as 
the Read Machinery Company, Inc. 
Mr. Read was the inventor of, and 
the first to market, a commercial 
vertical cake mixer. He retired from 
the presidency and active participa- 
tion in the firm in 1930. 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour 
To July 1 


dollars per ewt.) 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
13 14 15 16 19 
Gulf $1.47 $1.49 $1.51 $1.49 $1.49 
Gu 1.42 1.44 1.4t 1.44 1.44 
Gulf 1.35 1.37 1.39 1.37 1.37 
East Coast 1.49 1.52 1.52 1.50 1.50 
West Co 1.47 147 1.44 1.44 1.44 
(Wheat, in nts per bu 
lo Ju 1, °53 
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Middl Ea ill Africa and adjacent 
island 
tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 
Gulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mex 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








v rn 
KANSAS STATE MILLING TECHNOLOGY 


graduate, 15 years’ experience in produc 





tion, research, engineering and manage 
ment. Interested either in a connection 
with medium-size mill at management 
level with opportunity to buy in or in 
taking on machinery accounts to serve 
medium and small mills in sales and con 
sulting. Address i7, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE—NEW BOXCAR BAG LOADER, 
wired for 440-V, 60-3-A.C. Address 323, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











FOR SALE—USED 4'x8' THREE-DECK 
enclosed Selectro VB _ special vibrating 
screen, for dual deck feeding, complete 
with wire screen cloths; 5 H.P. TEFC 
motor and steel base, also dust tight 
starter control. Address 322, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Vv 














H. C. MEINING 


ae "hee ~~ & co. CHICAGO 4, ILL 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 





AN OPERATING 
ELEVATOR MILL 


SELLS at AUCTION 
IN 


PLATTEVILLE, COLO. 


Mon. Feb. 2 at 10:00 A.M. 


Cap. 28,000 bu. and 7,500 sq. 
ft. warehouse. Completely 
equipped. Bldgs. and equip. 
excellent condition. Half 
block on U. P. siding. Room 
to add retail lines. Prod. 
area 35 mi. N. of Denver. 
Sells to close estate. 30% 
handles. Request details of 
auctioneers: Fortna- Black 
Realty Auction Co., 427 
Cooper Bldg. Denver, 
Colo.; AL 1044. 








BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 








Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Sher on schedule with I-H flours 
during 1953. The exceptional uni- 
formity in fermentation and baking 
response you get from I-H flours is 
seinen aoe money in the bank to the baker every 

Cheapest Food year. I-H fine quality is based on 
premium wheat selection. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 LD. 27 
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There is a lot to be said 
for GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided 

Ogilvie Flour Mills through a 

century and a half of leadership in the 

milling of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes 

Ogilvie to select only the choicest wheat . . . that 

combines their skill and knowledge with some of the ml 
most modern milling equipment in the world, to | 

























Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour — Ogilvie ) 











A aa Ready Mixes— Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat R\\ 
produce the unvarying high quality that their cus- — " | Germ Cereal— Ogilvie Oats — Ogilvie 
tomers expect of the name “‘Ogilvie’’. ug ¢ HI |. “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. { 
Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


judgment .. . the same good judgment that tells you 
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Mills at: Montreal Fort William — Winnipeg Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
it’s wise to buy quality! Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL — all codes used 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


P : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 




















SPRING WHEAT voll Tet WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS | FLOURS 
Maple Leaf | : ete. Monarch 

Cream of the West carl TEER: i hs Crescent 
Castle ? tt ELL , a ; Canary Gun Meal 
Nelson : ier See Hillcrest —_ Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


One of a series... 








SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


eT 


service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 








List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each Ca- 
nadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the basis 
of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and grain 
storage capacity is also furnished when avail- 
able. 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, rye 
mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills and 
durum mills in the United States are appended 
to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 





*Original letters available on req 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the exten- 
sive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
©The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The Library, for reference and research 

© Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

©Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 











NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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Foodgrain 


Needs of 
India 


By Wenry A. Baehr 


S. Department of Agriculture 


Part 2 


(Continued from page 37 of the 
Jan. 13 issue, The Northwestern 
Miller.) 


core-Cochin States and Calcutta, to- 
vether with some minor recipients, 
less than 3 million tons and possibly 
no more than 25 million tons would 
be required for such government 
commitments. Procurement is ex- 
pected to be confined to the levy pro- 
curement of about 500,000 tons of rice 
in certain surplus areas. The follow- 
ing statement expresses the resultant 
relationships. 


supply Estimate for 1952-53 Under Con- 
templated Control 
Million — 
stocks July 2, 1952 


Domestic procurcment (rice only ) as 
Imports : 2.5 

Total suppl es 69 
Ration ofitake 2.5 


Closing stocks June 30, 1953, or 
available for stocking of com- 
mercial pipeline and GOL reserves 
for emergency er 44 


This estimate of stocks position for 
June 30, 1953, under the decontrol 
policy would permit of the diversion 
of between 3 and 3.5 million tons to 
commercial pipelines and leave be- 
tween 1 and 1.4 million tons for a 
government reserve, which would ap- 
pear to be adequate for meeting any 
sudden emergency. The diversion of 
3 to 3.5 million tons of government 
stocks to commercial channels dur- 
ing 1952-53 would represent between 
60 and 70% of the quantity formerly 
supplied through ration channels, but 
now to be supplied through an open 
market system. This would appear 
to be no more than barely adequate 
to guard against price increases re- 
sulting from speculative activity or 
temporary shortages due to the time 
lag in reestablishing former commer- 
cial lines of supply. 
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Although imports of 2.5 million 
tons may prove to be adequate for 
1952-53, any extension of such a low 
level of imports beyond this year will 
require that domestic production dur- 
ing 1952-53 and following years must 
be very substantially greater than the 
average of recent years. The appar- 
ent margin of production in excess 
of the consumption by grain produc- 
ers, aS measured by government pro- 
curement, has been no more than 10% 
of total production during recent 
years. It is from this increme :t of 
production, rather than from total 
production, that the requirements of 
deficit areas must be met if imports 
are to be reduced over a period of 
years. 

As pointed out in a previous sec- 
tion, larger increases in total produc- 
tion than can now be anticipated 
wou!d be necessary to make up the 
national deficit in food grains as 
measured by average imports during 
the past five years. Whether we ac- 
cept the earlier planning commission 
figure for imports of 3 million tons, 
or our derived figure of 3.4 million 
tons as “required” imports over a 
period of years, annual imports be- 


nl 


yond 1952-53 of over 3 million tons 
appear to be required. 


Breakdown of Food Grain Imports 


The imports of wheat and milo by 
India during recent years and an 
estimate of such imports during the 
immediate future are of particular 
interest to American grain produc- 
ers. Although India consumes more 
rice than any other grain, it has been 
importing almost as much milo as 
rice and substantially more wheat 
than rice and milo combined. During 
the 41% years from July, 1947, to De- 
cember, 1951, the average annual im- 
ports of 3.4 million tons of food grains 
were made up of the following aver- 
age quantities of the several grains: 
1,965,000 tons of wheat; 665,000 tons 
of rice; 533,000 tons of milo, sorghums 
and millets, and 216,000 tons of bar- 
ley and corn per year. Barley and 
corn were imported during 1947-48 
and 1948 49 only, and apparently the 
government does not contemplate im- 
porting these grains in the future. 

India’s average annual imports of 
wheat amounted to 18 million tons 
during the 4-year period 1947-48 to 
1950-51 and to almost 2 million tons 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON *» KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,000,000 BUS 
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GRAIN SERVICE” 
Guewnere 


—_wT 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

maha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. L ouis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha — 
i ; ni 
— Galveston ‘ 
vers Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portlend 


CONTINENTAL 


COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


GRAIN 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Ld VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 














KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


ENID 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 








St. Joseph, Mo. 





Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta - Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 














“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


That's Our 
Brand— 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 











400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
“For SUPER Results 

Y25/Y USE QUAKER 
ry BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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: | ) BAKER FLOURS that give 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


| Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Indes | 














MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
| KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. U a [ | A h a 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 










NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE pear ee aa 
| NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO e 1480 BOARD of TRADE 














KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





There is a difference between wheat 
quality and wheat quantity ... and 
this year is a good example of it. 
That’s why PAGE MILLS location 
is so important. At Topeka we can 
draw wheats without penalty from the 
highest quality areas of four big 
wheat states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
LL LA 


WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
VW idlers of - HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C 





. oO 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















We are Th’ 

buyers of k E, EDS of all kinds 

DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York City 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


Two Broadway The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 


Te 
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for the 4%-year period from July, 
1947, to December, 1951. These aver- 
age figures appear to bracket a real 
requirement for wheat over a period 
of years. 

Stocks of wheat and milo in govern- 
ment ownership increased substan- 
tially during January-June, 1952, as 
a result of the heavy imports, better- 
than-expected domestic procurement, 
and less-than-expected ration offtake 
that accompanied the lowering or re- 
moving of subsidies. In 1951-52 the 
price of American milo was approxi- 
mately equal to that of IWA wheat, 
and in April, 1952, the government 
raised the ration price of milo by the 
equivalent of about 35¢ per 100 Ib. 
since it felt that the subsidies re- 
quired to maintain the previous low 
ration price were too great a bur- 
den. The increased cost of imported 
milo to ration-card holders aroused 
wide protests, and was accompanied 
by a substantial decrease in the ra- 
tion offtake. Government subsidies on 
wheat were withdrawn in April, and 
this undoubtedly served to reduce the 
demand for wheat. However, subse- 
quent steps by the government to 
lower the ration price of milo and the 
partial restoration of wheat subsidies 
can be expected to stimulate the off- 
take of these grains in ration shops 
during July-December, 1952. 

Estimates of future relative import 
requirements of wheat and milo are 
made more difficult by the present 
trend toward decontrol. During 1951, 
eight states received and consumed 
slightly more than 2 million tons of 
imported wheat. Among these states, 
Bombay, West Bengal, Madras and 
Delhi received about 1.4 million tons 
of wheat. The requirement of these 
states for wheat in 1952-53 can be 
expected to remain near this level 
even though decontrol progresses to 
separate the major cities from the 
balance of the state in which they 
are situated. 

Bombay and Madras States have 
been the major recipients of import- 
ed milo and in 1951-52, they received 
about 540,000 tons. Under the con- 
templated plan for supplying the ma- 
jor cities with imported food grains, 
these two states will probably require 
less milo than they did under the 
recent control system. The Minister 
of Food and Agriculture has made no 
reference in recent statements to 
plans for importing food grains for 
Madras. For the present, this leaves 
the question of meeting the net defi- 
cit of Madras State unresolved. 

Taking into account present stocks 
and the requirements of the states 
that are still to receive ration sup- 
plies, estimates have been prepared 
of wheat and milo imports during the 
next two years at levels of total food 
grain imports of approximately 2.5 
million tons in 1952-53 and at least 
3 million tons in 1953-54 (table 1). 
The estimated level of rice imports 
is very close to the maximum avail- 
ability from usual sources of supply 
Table 1—India—Imports of Food Grains by 

Kind of Grain, Annual Average 1947-48 

to 1951, and Estimates for 1952- 
53 and 1953-54 
(1,000 long tons) 





Aver. Year beginning ne 1 

Com July, '47- 1952-53 1953-54 
modity Dec., "51 (est.) ‘eat ) 
Rice. 665 *760 *700 
Wheat 1,965 +$1,500-1,700 1,800-2,000 
Milo 533 $300- 350 *500— 600 
Others? 216 

Total 3,379 2,500-2,750 3,000—3,300 


*Average availability from current sources. 
tIincludes IWA quota of 1,476,000 long tons. 
tBased on previous imports, current stocks, 
and probable requirements of certain states. 
“Based on previous imports and probable 
requirements of certain states. 8Imports of 
barley and corn in 1947-48 and 1948-49. 

Source—Average derived from import sta- 
tistics of India and export statistics of sup- 
plier countries. 


Although imports of milo in 1950- 
51 and 1951-52 were substantially 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGN R]LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 











Ae Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,'' Glasgow 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos’”” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger'’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Codes 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

“Asbjornstad” 


Reference 


Cable Address 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “‘Cosmo’’ and ‘Mobil’ . 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skipperget. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


a Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 
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greater than the July, 1947-Decem- 
ber, 1951, average of 570,000 tons, 
official opinion seemed to support an 
expection of imports of between 500,- 
000 and 600,000 tons annually to sup- 
ply certain low-income groups. It 
would appear that when milo is avail- 
able at low prices, India will import 
about this quantity. For 1952-53, 
however, India’s current stocks of 
almost 900,000 tons, together with 
high prices and limited availability 
in the U.S. and uncertain availability 
in China, will encourage India to get 
along with imports of less than 350,- 
000 tons. The limiting of imports to 
less than 350,000 tons in 1952-53 would 
deplete stocks and set the stage for 
imports of about 600,000 tons of milo 
in 1953-54 if recent levels of con- 
sumption are to be maintained. 

Imports of wheat during 1952-53 
will probably be about 1.5 to 1.7 mil- 
lion tons. This quantity, together with 
approximately 1 million tons of cur- 
rent stocks available for normal con- 
sumption during 1952-53, would re- 
sult in supplies from imports of 
about 2.5 million tons during 1952-53. 
This rate of imports is based on the 
assumption that the present general 
concept of decontrol is maintained, 
and that domestic production is ade- 
quate to supply the areas of produc- 
tion and other rural areas. 


U. S. Participation 


Imports of wheat and milo from 
the U.S. by India have fluctuated 
widely from year to year, as can be 
seen from table 2. 


Table 2—India—Imports of Wheat and 
Milo, 1947-48 to 1951-52 


(1,000 long tons) 
Imports————— 
From U.S. F Total — 
Year Wheat Milo Wheat Milo 
1947-48 395 246 1,276 264 
1948-49 .... 612 451 2,098 178 
1949-50 .... 25 wo 1,648 183 
1950-51 aad To 819 2,134 850 
1951-52 .... 2,920 629 3,696 1,082 


Source—Based on export statistics of sup- 
plying countries. 

U.S. milo has represented the ma- 
jor share of Indian imports of grain 
sorghums during the past five years. 
During the food grain emergency of 
1951, India purchased substantial 
quantities of milo in the U.S. at the 
full market price, although a large 
part of earlier purchases involved 
concessional prices associated with 
surplus commodities. Since Indian 
imports of this grain are primarily 
for the supply of low-income groups, 
current high prices and the very lim- 
ited availability of milo in the U.S. 
will serve to reduce our exports in 
1952-53 to well below the average of 
recent years. 

The variations in imports of wheat 
from the U.S. suggest that the US. 
does not occupy a_ well-established 
position as a regular source of sup- 
ply. The exceptionally large imports 
of wheat in 1951-52 were made up 
of about 1,000,000 tons purchased 
with earned exchange and about 1,- 
800,000 tons purchased with funds 
made available through Public Law 
48 (Food Aid Loan). India purchased 
760,000 tons of wheat in the U.S. un- 
der the IWA during that year. 

India’s import quota under IWA 
of 1,476,000 tons could account for 
practically all of the estimated im- 
port requirement of 1.5 to 1.7 million 
tons of wheat during 1952-53. If the 
entire quota is purchased, we can 
assume that about 760,000 tons would 
originate in the U.S. because of lim- 
ited Australian prospects. 

Argentina, however, will very prob- 
ably reenter this market during 1952- 
53 if current forecasts of an excellent 
wheat crop in Argentina are realized. 
During recent years annual barter 
agreements between Argentina and 
India have provided for a supply of 
up to 550,000 tons of wheat in one 


year for India. It is reasonable to 
expect the resumption of such agree- 
ments when Argentine supplies of 
wheat permit. In 1953, if the two 
countries can agree upon the ex- 
change values of wheat and jute. In- 
dia can be expected to import quan- 
tities comparable to those of recent 
years, and a substantial part of the 
imports can be expected to move in 
the first half of the year. 

Imports of wheat from Argentina 
would enable India to meet estimat- 
ed requirements for 1952-53 without 
utilizing the entire quota under IWA. 
This could, in turn, reduce exports of 
IWA wheat from the U.S., although 
the relative values of U.S. and Cana- 
dian currencies and the shipping 
availabilities in these two countries 
could modify such a possible reduc- 
tion. 

The prospects for the U.S. share 
of India’s imports of wheat beyond 
1952-53 are even less encouraging. 
Unless the IWA is extended or re- 
newed, or unless some other device 
to make our exportable wheat com- 
petitive in price with supplies from 
other countries is established, the 
U.S. share of this market will prob- 
ably be reduced to such required 
quantities as are not available else- 
where. 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


‘s AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

“Medium” 


Cable Address 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Semolina 











RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “‘Ruma" 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIH N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 © Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Address: “OTTOMADSEN"” 


Denmark 











EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 15 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








Cable Address: “Bejenes,"’ 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Ainsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 








Cable Address: ‘“Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
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...just this—they are both procedures calling for ex- 
perience, skill and practical tools. Here’s how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division meets the demand. 


Experience of over 25 years in the treatment of flour. 
Skill gained from research and daily handling of 
flour treatment problems by both laboratory and 
field staffs. 


Practical tools in the proven N-A products — Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


Your nearby N-A Serviceman is always available to 
work with you and your consultants. Call today—there’s 
no obligation. 


“Dyox"’, ‘‘Novadelox"’ and “‘N-Richment-A"’. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


tor uniform enrichment BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY + Representatives in Principal Cities 





Every CARE package 
you send does double duty 





Normally, you think of a CARE package only in terms of 
food and clothing. And for the very best of reasons: there 
are still hundreds of thousands of people in Europe and Asia 


who have little to wear and less to eat. 


But CARE does much more than provide nourishing food 
and warm clothing. Hungry people are easy prey for ideas 
that encourage them to sell their freedom for a piece of bread. 
A single CARE package improves the morale not only of 
those who receive it, but of all poverty-stricken men and 


women who know that it comes from democratic America. 


To countless unfortunate people throughout the world, you 
are the only hope ... you and many other Americans who 
act to relieve their suffering. Stop in today—tomorrow for 
sure—at your local CARE headquarters. Or mail your ten- 


dollar contribution to CARE, New York City. 








